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USES OF LABOR. 
For all men’ doubtless obstructions abound ; 


spiritual growth must be hampered and stunt. | 


ed, and has to struggle through with difficulty, | 
if it do not wholly stop, We may grant too; 
that, fora mediocre character, the continual | 
training and tutoring, from language masters, | 
dancing-masters, posture-masters of all sorts, | 
hired and.. vwlumeer, which a high rank in any | 
time of country assures, there wil! be produced | 
a certaip superiority, or at worst, air of supe- | 
tiority, over the corresponding mediocre char- | 
acter of low rank: thus we porceive the vul- | 
gar Do- nothing, as contrasted with the vulgar! 
Drudge, is in general ao much prettier man ;/ 
with a wider perhaps clearer outlook into the | 
distance; in innumerable superficial matters, | 
however it may be when we go deeper, he has a 
manifest advantage. But with the man of 
uncommon character, again, in whom a germ | 
of irrepressible Force has been implanted, and | 
will unfold itself into some sort of freedeum,— | 
altogether the reverse may hold, For such, 
germs, too, there is, undoubtedly enough, 
proper soil where they will grow best, and an 
improper one where they will grow worst. 
True also, where there isa will, there ise 
way ; where a genius has been given, a possi 
bility, a certainty of its growing is also given. } 
Yet often it seems as if the injudicious gar- 
dening and manuring were worse than none at 
all; and killed what the inclemencies of blind | 
chance would have spared. We find accordingly | 
that few Frederics or Napoleons, indeed none 
since the great Alexander, who unfortunately 
drank bimself to death too soon for proving what 
lay inhim, were nursed up with aneye to their 
vocation: mostly with aa eye quite the other 
way, in the midst of isolation and pain, destitv- | 
tion aod contradiction, Nav, in ovr own Umer, 
have we notseen two men of genius, Byron 
and a Burns; they both, by mandate of Nature, | 
struggle and must struggle towards clear Man- 
hood, stormfully enough, for the space of six- 
and-thirty years; yetonly the gifted Plough | 
man can partially prevail therein: the gifted | 
Peer must toil and strive, and shoot. out in wild | 
efforts, yet die at last in Boyhood, with the | 
promise of his Manhood still but announcing | 
itselfin the distance. Truly, as was once, 
written, ‘it is only the artichoke that will not 
grow except in gardens; the acorn is cast care- | 
lessly abroad into the wilderness, yet on the | 


wild soil it nourisbes itself, and rises to be an | 
All woodmen, moreover, will tell you) 
the ruin of your oak; | 
likewise that the thinner and wilder your soil, | 


oak,’ 
that fat manure is 
the tougher, more iron-texture is your timber, | 
—though, unhappily, also the smaller. So too 
with the epirits of men; they become pure 
from their errors, by suffering for them; he 
who has battled, were it only with Poverty 
and hard toil, will be found stronger, more ex- 
pert, than he whocould stay at home from the 
battle, concealed among the Provision-waggons, 
or even not unwatchfully ‘ abiding by the stuff.’ 
In which sense, an observer not without experi- 
ence of our time, has said;*tlad [a man of 


clearly developed character (clear, within its lim. | 
its,) of insight, courage, and real applicable force | 
of head and of heart,to search for; and not a| 


man of Juxuriousty distorted character, with 
havghtiness fer courage, and for insight and ap- 
plicable force, speculation and plausible show of 
force,—it were rather among the lower than 


among the higher classes that I should look | 


for him.’ 

A bard saying indeed, seems this same: 
that he, whose other wants were all before. 
hand supplied ; to whose capabilities no, prob- 


lem was presented except even this, How to) 


cultivate them to best advantage, should attain 
less real culture than he whose first grand 
problem and ebligation was nowise spiritual 
culture, but hard labor for his daily bread! 
Sad enough must the perversion be where 
preparations of such magnitude issue in abortion ; 
and a so sumptuous Art with all its appliances 


can accomplish nothing, not so much as neces- | 


sitous Nature would of herself have supplied ! 
Nevertheless, so pregnant is Life with evil as 
with good ; to such height in an age rich, ple- 
thorically overgrown with means, Can means be 
accumulated in the wrong place, and immeasur- 


ably aggravate wrong tendences, instead of | 
rightiog them, this sed and strange result may | 


actually turn out to be realized. 


But what, after all, is meant by uneducated, 
Books have come into the} 
world; come to be household furniture in every 
In the poor- | 


in a time when 


habitation of the civilized world ? 
est cottage are Books; is one Book, wherein 


for several thousands of years the spirit of man | 
has found light, and nourishment, and an inter- ; 
preting response to whatever is Deepest in him ; | 
wherein still, to this day, for the eye that will, 


look well, the Mystery off Existence refivcts 
itself, if not resolved yet revealed, and pro- 
phetically emblemed ; if not to the satisfying 
of the ontward sense, yet to the opening of the 


inward sense, which is the far grander result. | 
‘In Books lice the creative Phanix-ashes of the 
have devised, discovered | 
done, felt, or imagined, lies recorded im Books; | 
wherein whoso hos learned the mystery of | 


Past.’ All that men 


epelling printed letters, may find it, and ap- 
propriate it. 

Nay, what indeed is all this ? 
by universities and libraries and Jecture rooms, 
that man’s Education, what we can call Edu- 
cation, were accomplished ; solely, or mainly, 
by instillivg the dead letter and record of other 
men’s Force, that the living Force of a new 
man were to be awakened, enkindled, and purj- 
fied into victorious clearness! Foolish Pedant, 


that sittest there compassionately descanting | 
Shakspeare | 


on the Learning of Shakspeare !- 





and what men aim at there, from the Dame 
Quickly of modern Kastcheap, to the Cesar of 
ancient Rome, over many countries, over many 
centuries; of all this he had the clearest un- 
derstanding and constructive compr hension; all | 
this was his Learning and Insight; what now 
is thine? Insightinto none of those. things; 
perhaps, strictly considered, into no thing what 
ever: solely into thy own sheepskin. diplomas, 
fat academic honors, into vocables and alpha. | 
betic letters, anc but a lithe: way into these! | 
—The grand result of schooling is a mind with / 
just vision to discern, with free force’to do: the | 
grand schoolmaster is Practice. 
And now, when ken@ing and can ning have | 
become two altogether different words; and | 
this, the first principle cf human culture, the} 
foundation-stone of all but false imaginary. cul- 
ture, that men mast, before every other thing, 
be trained to do somewhat, has been, for some 
generations, laid quietly on the shelf, with such | 
result as we see,—consider what advantage | 
those same uneducated Working classes. have | 
over the educated Unworking classes, in one | 
particular ; herein, namely that they must work. 
To work! What incalculable sources of cul- 
tivation lie in that process, im that attempt ; | 
how it lays hold of the whole mao, not of a} 
small theoretical caleulating fraction of him, 
but of the whole practical, doing and daring 
and enduring man; thereby to awaken dormant | 
faculties, root out old errors, at every step! 
Ile that has done nothing has known nothing, | 
Vain is it to sit scheming and plausibly | 
discoursing: up and be doing! If thy knowledge | 
be real, put it forth from thee: grapple with | 
real Nature; try thy theories there, and see how 
they hold ont, Do one thing, for the first 
time in thy life de athing; a new light will 
rise to thee on the doing of all things whatso- | 
ever. Tenly, a boundless siguificance lies in’ 

















work : 
to attain much, which is of indispensable use, { 
but which he who is of no craft, were he never! 
so high, runs the risk of missing. Once turn | 
to Practice, Error and Truth will no longer| 


. . ; 
consort together: the result of Error involves) 


the creatures of God, when we find, by sad 
experience, that the Creator only is perma- 
nent? Orshall we not rather lay aside every 
weight and every sin which doth so easily be- 
set us, and think of ourselves henceforth as 
wayfaring persons only, who having no abiding 
inheritance but inthe hope of a better world, 
would be worse than hopeless, if it were not 
for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the interests 
which we have obtained in his mercies ?— 
Bishop Heber. 





Prorir or Goputyess,—The blessings 
which religion confers in this life, are favors 
which she scatters on her march to immortali- 


ty.— Robert Hall, 


Praren,—Let every man study his prayers, 
and read his duty in his petitions. For the 
bedy off our prayer is the sum of our doty; 
and as we must ask of God whatsoever we 
need, so, we must labor for all that we ask,— 
Jeremy Teylor. 





PRIDE. 
The angels lost their first estate by pride. 


sheers se | 
, 


_—Ry pride Adam fell; fur, thinking himself) 


wortlly to know more than it pleased God to | 
let him know, and to obtain supreme happiness | 
in a way different from that prestribed by God, | 
he yielded to the suggestion of Satan, and ate | 
of the forbiddentree. Andin his children ev- | 
er since, pride has been the root of bitterness, | 
from which every noxious weed has sprung up | 
to poison the soul of man. Pride was the cor- | 
uer-stone of the tower of Babel. Pride, doubt- | 
less, opened the heart of David to the sins of | 
adultery and murder, Pride paved the way | 
for St. Peter’s base denial of his blessed Lord 

and master, They were, at least, in these in- 


whereby the humblest craftsman comes | stances, wise in their own conceit ; they thought | 


that they had found a sufficiency in themselves ; 
and God left them to themselves—to their own | 
imaginations, As it was then, so ithas been 
ever since, and so it is now, It is not only 
because we are inclined to covetonsness, to 
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ends forth are confined to neither hemis- 


ere, they recognize neither geographical 
boundary nor limit, they alike flow around 
the dwelling of the converted negro, and 
mtot, and Esquimaux; they convey re- 
iment and joy to the thirsty Indian, and 
thap€ingalese, and Islanders in the Southern 
Ocean; they dispense their healing and life- 
giving waters to the disciples of Jesus in every 
cast¢, and climate, and color; ‘the solitary 
plages shall be glad tor them, and the desert 
shall fejvice and blossom as the rose.’—Rev. 


T. Bartleit. 





WANT OF FAITH. 

AAS 4 want of faith is fatal to all goodness, 
so it is a deficiency far more frequent among 
men, than a cateless observer would imagine, 
I do pot mean that many may be found so fear- 
fully'abandoned to themselves and to satan as 
to maintain, with their mouths or in their hearts 
that there is no God. JT do not mean that in 
a Cheistian land, and among these who, from 
their @hildhbood have been surrounded with the 
evidence of the truth, and when the association 
and exatnple of all whichis good or great, 


or holy, the number is considerable of those | 


who expressly deny the Lord who bought them, 
But this I do mean, and this is unhappily true, 
both By reason and experience, that there is a 
great difference between not disbelicving what is 
related in Scripture concerning God and his 
Son, and actually and habitually believing it; 
and that many a man has no genuine faith, 
who never in his life either denied or doubted 
the Gospel. Believing, it should be recollect- 
ed, is an act of the mind consequent to attten. 


‘ture. 


| royal ear, And then the people went to the 
| squares, to wrestle, shoot, and run, to please 
his grace. 

The vast mine contributed much to Monte- 
zuma’s prodigious: wealth, besides he drew by 
usage about one third of the whole productive 
wealth of ‘his subjects. The nobility were 
compelled to make him vast annus! presents in 
person. The Emperor was the law in all things, 
and the slightest disrespect towards hii cost 
the life of a subject. Every town in the em- 
sire had a regular militia ; and it is even sta- 
ted that Montezuma had upwards of thirty 
vassals, from each of which ‘he could have 
brought into the field one hundred thousand 
men. 

(From the Monthly Miscellany.) 
ATTAINMENT OF RELI>IOUS TRUTH. 
Not only are we to interpret the Scriptures, 

but to test the doctrines which others propose 
for our belief, by the fundamental doctrines 
which we haye established, With regard to 
every such doctrine proposed to us, our first 
question should be, is it consistent with what 
the Bible teaches us of God? If sn, it may be 
true, Jf not, however plausible the arguments 
| produced in its defence, it must be false. Nor 
(can it be fairly urged that we are incempetent 
jto sit in judgment on the ways of the Most 
‘High, and that-what would be unjust in man 
jmay be justin him. It is granted that we have 
no right to sit in jalg nent on what we are cer- 
‘tain that God does; but it is not only right for 





| 
(us, but our bennden duty, to try what men as- 


sert that he dues, by what we kuow of his na- 
Moreover, if what is unjust according to 


tion, “Wecannot believe that any have an. our ideas of right, may yet be just in God, then 


habitaal faith in God, without habitually retain. | 


ing his image in our minds as the object of our 
love @nd reverence. And when we con- 


sider how many men there are, who in all out-| is manifest that when the sacred writers tel! us 


ward appearance, never think of God or his 


Son at all, and how many more who endeavor | these words in the sense which they commonly | 


to get tid of religious thoughts, whenever they 
arise, agtinnecessary, untimely and troublesome, 
we must allow, I think, that a want of faith is 


| 


we know not what justice is, and can form no 
idea of the divine justice, and the words, God 
| iS just, are entirely empty and vomeaving. It 


} . - 
; that God is holy, and just, and good, they use 
bear among men, and if they use them in any 


j other sense they are wanton mockers of human 
ignorance, and not the lights of the world, 


you in the square-root of a negative quantity 3) passion, to lust, or to any other besetting sin, 
try toextract it, or any earthly substance or! that so many of us live in bondage to Satan, 
sustenance from it, if you will! The honora- ! and are carried off trom day to day to receive 
ble Member can discover that ‘there is @ re-) his wages, but it is because we are proud, be- 
action,’ and believe it, and wearisomely reason | becavse we trust in our own righteousness, and 
on it, in spite of all men, while he so pleases, | confide in our own strengih,’— Bishop Ryder. 
for still his wine and his oil will not fail him: 


at the bottom of the wicked lives of many pro- | But the usual sense of these words we sre ac- 
fessing Christians ; that some, who when the | quainted with, and are amply competent to 
gospel is named to them, are very far from|judge whether the purposes end operations 


rs . Sree 
ding to the analogy of those attributes, we may 








- | Construct for ourselves a compact, uniform and 


self consistent system of Christian doctrine, 
which, if not absolutely and in all its details, 
true, shall yet be relatively true compared with 
systems formed on a Cifferent basis and con- 
structed en o different principle. It is not 
meant, by recommending this process of con- 
structing a ereed, to discowrage er wndervalve 
a diligeot and prayerful study of the Scriptures, 
The Bible is to ws the prime source of Jight and 
(truth, and on every point must be carefully and 
| reverently consulted. But men vary im their 
‘interpretation of Seripture; an! they vary 
chiefiy, as jt sceras to us, for want of systemat. 
‘ic research into its contents. The course 
which we recommend is, fest, to. ascestain all 
that the Bible teaches of the divine nature, to 
obtain definite and consistent ideas of the di- 
vine character, and then, to- make these ideas @ 
i key to the interpretation of what the Bible says 
jon all other subjects; so that when the lan- 
{guage ef a passage of Scripture, taken. by it- 
| self, will bear, and receives from different scets 
| of Christians, two different meanings, we may 
} be able gw determine which is the true meaniog, 
| by ascertaining whieh accords with Seripture 
| views of the divine character. No doubt the 
| doctrines which God has revealed in the Bible 
forin @ complete, harmonious and consistent 
‘system, of which be is. the basis, centre, and 
isom. By commencing eur researches with him, 
| founding our doctrine vpon bis character, test- 
ing. then by his attributes, we make as near 
}an approach as @ finite mind can make, to the 
system of pure, immutable truth, as it is view- 
(ed by the divine mind. ee Me 








| The eetebrated physician Boerhaave, throngh 
| life, consecrated the first hour after he rose in 
the moraing to meditation and prayer, declaring 
that from thence he derived vigor and aptitude 
| for business, together with equanimity under 
| provocations, and a perfeet eouquest over his 
lirascible passions, ‘ The sparks otf ealumny,” 
he wonld say, ‘will be presently extinct of 
themselves unicss you would blow them: and 


| therefore, in return, he choose rather to com- 


they had any, than to dwell upom the bad.” 


As if it were | 


butthe sooty Brazier, who discovered that brass | 
was green-cheese, has to act on his discovery ; 
finds therefore, that, singular as it may seem, | 
brass cannot be masticaied for dioner, green- 
cheese will not beat into fireproof dishes > that 


such discovery, therefore, has no legs to stand | 
| discovered country, 


on, snd must even be Jet fall, Now, take this} 
principle of difference through the entire lives | 
of two men,and calculate what it will amount 


to»! Necessity, moreover, which we here see 


the mother of Accuracy, is well known as the ip ; 
}result of debility and extreme bodily exhaus- | 


But I have seen those who have arrived | 


mother of Invemion. He 
thing, must know many things, do many things, 
to procure even a few: different enough with 
him, whose indispensable knowledge is this only, 
that a finger will pull the bell! 


THE CALLING OF A SCHOLAR. 


It is a calling which doth not employ us in 
bodily toil, in worldly care, in pursuit of trival 
affuics, in sordid drodgertes; but in these .an- 
gelical operations of soul, the contemplation of 


| pose, have manifested tnis willingness to die 


who wants every, 


Dearu Bepos.—Of the great number to 
whom it has been my painful professional duty 
to have administered in the last hours of their 
lives, Lhave sometimes felt surprised that so 
few have appeared reluctant to go, tothe. un- 
from whose bourne no 
traveller returns!’ Many, we may easily sup- 
| from an impatience of suffering, or from that 
assive indifference which is sometimes the 


| tion. 
}at a fearless contemplation of the future, from 
| faith in the doctrine which our religion teaches. 

—Ssch men were not only calm and supported, 


} but cheerful, in the hour of death; and I never 


} quitted such g sick chamber, withont a wish | 
jthat* my last end might be like theirs.’— Si. | 





| Henry Halford. 
| A SICK BED. 


| 


truth, and attainment of wisdom: which are/ served, how many virtues may be brought into 


the worthiest exercises of our reason, and 
sweetest entertain:nents of eur mind ; the most 
precious wealth, and most beantiful ornaments 
of our soul; whereby our faculues are 


proved, are polished and refined, are enlarged, 


in their power and use by habitual accessions ; | 


the which are conducibdle to our greatest profi 


and benefit, as serving to rectify our wills, to’ 


compose our affections, to guide our lives in 
the ways of virtue, to bring us unto felicity. * 

#* tis acalling least subject to any danger 
or disappointment ; wherein we may well be 
assured not to miscarry or losaonr Iabor: for 
the inanifold accidents 
may Jose their voyage, or find abad market; 


merchants indeed hy 


the husbandman may plough and sow in’ vain; , 


bat the student can hardly fail of improving 
his stock, and reaping a gooé crop of knowledge ; 
especially if he study with 
mind, and pious 
his gracious help and blessing.—Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, 


COURSE OF LIFE. 

Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty 
river, Our boat at first glides gently down the 
narrow channel, through the playful murmur- 
ings of the little brook, and the windings of its 
grassy border. The trees shed blossoms; 
over onr young heads ; the flowers on the brink 
seem to offer themselves to our young hands; 
we are hoppy in hope, and we grasp eagerly at 
the beauties around us; but the stream hurries 
us on, and still our hands are empty. 

Our course in youth and manhond is along a 
wilder and deeper flood, aud amid objects more 
striking and magnificent. We are animated 
by the moving picture of enjoyment and in- 
dustry which passes before us; we are exei- 
ted by some short-lived success, or , depressed 
and rendered miserable by some equally short- 
lived’ disappointment. But our energy and 
our dependence are both in vain. The stream 
bears us on, and our joys and our griefs alike 
are left behind us. We may be shipwrecked, 
but we cannot anchor; our voyage may be 
hastened, bu: it cannot be delayed. Whether 
rough or smooth, the river hastens towards its 
home, til the roaring of the ocean is in our 
ears, and the tossing of its waves, is bencath 
our heel, and the lands lessen from our eyes, 
and the floods are lifted up around us, and the 


had penetrated into innumerable things; far into! earth loses sight of us, and we take our last 


Nature with her divine Splendors and infernal 
Terrors, her Ariel Melodies, and mystic manid- 
ragora Moans; far into man’s workings with 


Natore, into man’s Art and Artifice; Shaks- 


peare knew (kenned, which in those days stil) 


partially meant can-ned) innumerable thiugs ; 
what men are, and what the world is, and how 





leave of eatth and its inhabitants, and of our 
further voyage, there is .no witness; but the 
Infinite and: Eternal! — 

And do we still take so much anxious thonght 
for the future days, when the days which are 
gone by have so strangely and uniformly de 
ceived us? Can we still so set our hearts on 


im- | 


a conscientious ' 
reverence to God, imploring | 


| exercise on a sick bed’ which had either lain 
dormant, or been considered of inferior worth 
in the prosperous day of activity. The Chris- 
tain temper, indeed, seems to be that part of 
religion which is more peculiarly to be exer- 
cised under these circumstances, The pas 
| sive virtues, the least 
difficult, are then particularly called into ac- 
tion. 
‘tedious bed of languishing, -is more trying 
than to perform the most shining exploit on the 
theatre of the world. The hero in the field of 
battle has the love of fame, as well as patriot. 
| ism to support him. He knows that the wit- 
/nesses of his valor will be the heralds of his 
renown. ‘The martyr atthe stake 1s divinely 
| strengthened. Extraordinary grace is impart- 
}ed for extraordinary trials. His pangs are 
exquisite, but they are short. 


,the sees the heaven opened.’ 


! 


hand of God. But to be strong 


‘ism of the martyr. The sickness is brought 
| home to our own feelings ; we see it with our 
j eyes; we apply it to our hearts. Of the mar- 
jtyr, we read, indeed, with astonishment; our 
| faith is strengthened, and our admiration kind- 
, led; but we read it withont that special eppro- 
| bation, without that peculiar reference to our 
‘own cireumstances which we feel in cases 
{that are likely to apply to ourselves. With 
, the dying friend, we have not only a feeling 
of pious tenderness; but there is also a com- 
munity of interests. The certain conviction 
that his case must soon be our own, makes it 
our own now. Self mixes with the social 
feeling, and the Christian death we are con- 
temnplating, we do not so much admire as a 
prodigy, as propose fora model. To the mar- 
tyr’s stake we feel that we not are likely to be 
brought. To the dying bed we must inevita- 
bly come.——Hannah More. . 





CHRIST THE SPIRITUAL RIVER. 

Thus Christ, the spiritual river, js ever full 
and ever flowing, His grace, and mercy, and 
love, are sufficient for all who thirst, Count- 
less myriads have copiously drank at the foun- 
tain of divine consolation, and been satisfied, 
and yet there is no diminution, The Re- 
deemer pours the streams of his grace and 
favor into every part of his church, that he 
may novrish it, and supply every want.— 
Wherever his Gospel is faithfully preached, 
and meekly believed, there may the blessings 
of the spiritual river be traced, The streams 





Ifthe intellectual powers be mercifully pre | 





brilliant, but the most, 


To suffer the whole will of God on the 





The crown is} 
in sight; it is almost in possession,—By faith | 
He secs the) 
' glory of Gol, and Jesns standing at the right! 
in faith, and | 
patient in hope, in a long and lingering sick- | 
uess, is an example of more general use, and | 
| ordinary application, than even the sublime hero- | 





doubting its truth, are, yet, during the greatest | 


part of their lives to all practical purposses, 
unbelievers, while others who from time to 


time, may perhaps believe and tremble, ares 


anxiow8 to make still less the little faith which 
yet lingers in their bosoms,— Bishop Heber. 





“ PG 
‘ ver ‘we make an idol of in- ovr 
hearte will-be-a cross Untd Us, if we belong to 
Christ; and a curse unto us if we do not.’; 
—---—-- —- -—— 
‘The destroyer of souls is more fatal in his 
assaults when he comes under the mask of a 


friend, than when he roareth upon us like a 
lion.’ 





‘The love of the world and the love of God are 
like the scales of a balance; as the one falleth, 
the other doth rise.—When our natural incli- 
nation prosper, the creature is exalted in our 
soul, réligion is faint and doth languish: But 
when earthly objects wither away and lose 
their teauty, and the soul begins to cool and 


flag inits prosecution of them, then the seeds | 


of gragc take root, and the divine life begins 
to fluutish and prevail.—Scougal. 


MEXEO AS IT WAS IN THE DAYS OF 
MONTEZUMA. 

Wien Hernando Cortez conquered Mexico in 
1519, jhe city of Mexico contained a population 
of upvards of sixty thousand families. It was 
divide] into two distinct parts, in one of which 
lived the nobility, and in the other the lower 
castes The public edifices and the dwellings 
of theicourt and nobility were built of stone. 
The tmples were magnificent. The one ded. 
pny Vitzpartzli, the god of war, and the 
most vorshipped of all their deities, was* the 
most {pacious. Besides the dwelling of the 
priest erected on the inside and the great 
numbd of squares, it contained many for oth- 
er inftior deities, to which the people had to 
pay hmage on their entrance—-this great edifice 
wouldaccommodate more than ten thousand 
persok, who catne to dance at their regular 
ewan One of the squares was set ovr with 
trees, jt regular distances, through which iron 
bars wre passed, whereon were suspended the 
headspf victiins who had been sacrificed to the 
gods,|In another department was a large 
stone terminating in an acute angle, upon 
whiclithe priest suspended the victim to be 
sacri¢cd, cut open his breast and took out bis 
heart; A splendid chapel contained the grand 
idol, It was the figure ofa man sitting upon 
a higialtar. His head was crowned with a 
helm¢ of burnished gold, In the right hand 
it helja serpent, and in the left a shield with 
four gows,—The countenance was mest hor- 
rific. The priests slowly withdrew the curtains 
whenjhey permitted the people to pay their 
adorapn to this deity of their worship. On 

was another idol of similar display and 

charaeristic, pretending to be his brother, and 
equalt an object of profound adoration. 

city contained eight temples of a simi- 

lar deription, The chapels in these edifices 

amouted to not far from two thousand, dedi. 

to different deities. They were con- 

in great magnificence, and their appen- 

dageand trappings were vf inestimable val- 


ne could approach the royal presence, 
exce| being barefoot, with profound awe, and 
‘my feat lord’ uttered in a suppressed tone. 
Whele dined ia public, (which was frequent,) 
he sqby himself at a superb table ; being first 
helpq from his choice of two or three hundred 
dishq and then leaving the rest to the nobili- 

e drank several kinds of liquors from 
rich} ornamented cans. The crowds were 
keptit by a rail, They could look on and 
see he royal gormandizing in the distance. 
Buffns displayed tle nselves to amuse the 


which men ascribe to God are consistent with 
it, and this must be our criterion. All these 
dogmas which mar the glory of the divine at- 
tributes, which undermine the throne of God’s 
justice, break the sceptre of his mercy, dim the 
vision of his wisdom, we are bound unhesitat- 
ing to reject ; and, if scriptural proof be urged 


one of threo. things; to..prove that the 
ture does not teach them; to prove that the 
scripture casts doubt upon the divine wisdom, 
|mercy or justice; or to regard the Bible as 
self contradictory and untrustworthy. To either 
of the two latter alternatives we do not appre- 
| hend that we shall ever be driven; but believe 
}that we shall always be able to bring ample 
| scriptural testimony against every human dogma 
| that conflicts with the acknowledged truth re- 
| sae tinker the divine perfections, 

On the same foundation is our own system 
| of theology to be built up, Truth on all sub- 
[sects is, as we have already remarked, the tran- 
| script of the divine ideas, the reflection of the 
| divine attribntes, 


| 





What need we, then, in or- 
der to ascertain the truth on any and every 
point, but to reason from the analogy of what 
nature and revelation teach us of God’s char- 
acter, to his will, works, and dispensations ? 
Thus with regard to providence, God's wisdom, 
justice, and goodness all. oppose themselves to 
the idea of a merely general supervision, and 
leave us no alternative but a minute, particular, 
j and constant providence. So with regard to 
human nature, if God be its author, it must bear 
his impress; nor can it be depraved unless he 


' 


| be depraved; but if he be good and holy, ha- 


man nature as jit comes from his hands must be 
stainless and pure. Nor will it seffice to say 
that man was originally thus created, but that, 
from the sin of his progenitors, he now comes 
into the world with a depraved nature. For in 
order to maintain this, it must either be held 
that God is not the Creator of the men that 
now are, and thus either his infinite power or 
perfect providence be denied, or else, granting 
that we are the children of God no less than 
Adam, it must be asserted that a depravity 
emanates from God, which one would shudder 
to impute to him, but which could not possibly 
flow from him in his works, unless it were a 
part of his character, Thus too, with regard to 
the effect of sincere repentance on the divine 
mind, we have only to combine the holiness and 
love of the divine character, and we cannot for 
a moment doubt, that the penitent are forgiven; 
for when infinite holiness has once attained its 
prime end of awakening the sinner to moral 
goodness and spiritual life, it would be imposst- 
ble for perfect love to perpetuate the penal con- 
sequences of iniquity. The nature of the 
atonement through Christ, also, is rendered 
clear and plain, by similar considerations, If 
God be love unmingled and unlimited, if anger 
and wrath form no part of his character, if pun- 
ishment be his strange work, and mercy his 
delight, then must we reject that view of the 
atonement, which represents Christ as inter- 
posing to disarm his Father’s vengeance, and 
adopt that view which makes the Father and 
the Son one in the work of redemption ; which 
teaches that God so loved the world as to send 
his Son to save it ; that God was in Christ rec- 
onciling the world unto himself. Once more, 
the same considerations furnish us with a guide 
to the truth on the subject of future retribution, 
The divine justice and holiness set aside at 
once the theory which admits alike sinners and 
saints, immediately on death, into the same 
bliss and glory. The justice and mercy of God 
forbid us also to regard the rewards and pun- 
ishments of the future life as arbitrary and each 
without gradations, and compel us to view them 
as the natural result and proportionate recom- 
pense of the deeds done in the body; so that 
we shall be literally judged ‘according to our 
works, By thus applying our knowledge of 
the divine attributes to all the topics of theolo- 





yes, and all sorte of music saluted the 





gical inquiry, gnd adjusting our opinions accor- 


in favor of such dogmas, we are bound to do, 
scrip. 


| mund the good qnalizies of his calumniators, if 
| 





PRISON FACTS. 

As an illustration of the nature and tenden- 
‘yom of the former, and to too great a degree the 
| present system, of prixon discipline, we would 

mention #case which occurred only a few years 
only voucher for its accuracy, it is true, is the 
veracity of the sufferer himself ; but the natural- 
news of the whole narrative is such, that we 
| have never doubted for a moment of ite essen- 
‘tial authenticity. 
| The yoorg man to whom we refer was an 
| orphan, left in mere beyhood te the care of an 
uncle, who taught him his own trade, that of a 
shoemaker. The unele however absconded in 
| debt, while our informant was still a youth, and 
(he apprenticed himself to another person of the 
same oceupaliim, The master was poor, and 
gee apprentice of eourse, still poorer; the for- 
iiner failed, and was, we believe, sent to jail, 
;and the latter almost destitute of clothes, was 
,again turned out, without a friend, imto the 
‘street. ‘Ilis appearanee was so squalid, thot 
[no respectable mechanie would employ him, 
}and he wandered about the eity for several? 
days, cold and hungry, procuring barely enough 
to prolong existence, by doing little errands on 
a wharf, 

In this condition, to eover his nakedness, he 
stole an old coat out of anentry. [In one of 
the pockets there was, unfortunately, a pocket- 
book, containing a consilerable sum of money. 
This discovery alarmed the poor boy.  ‘T’o re- 
turn it would have been to confess the robbery. 
To keep it was to render apprehension almost 
certain, While deliberating with himself what 
| he should do, he was arrested, immediately con- 
ivieted, and sentenced to six months imprison- 
iment in the common jatl, Here he found him- 
| self consigned to the same apartment with three 
| pirates, one of whom was afterwards executed, 
and the other two doubtless deserved execution, 
These wreiches spent their time io instilling in- 
to the mind of the boy every sentiment of ha- 
i tred against society, They taught him how to 
steal, and assured him that the pleasantest life 
which he could choose was a life of dishonesty 
and robbery. They assured him that he ought 
to make society pay for its cruelty to him; that 
occasions for successful theft were of every 
|day’s oceurrence; and that he would thus 
become @ gentleman more readily than in any 
other manner, 

The poor child was too easily persuaded. 
He entered the prison, honestin principle. He 
left it, determined upon being a villain. For 
weeks he was prowling about the city in 
search of some opportunity of theft; but he 
found these much less frequent than he had 
been led to suppose. He obtained, by doing 
odd jobs, barely sufficient to purchase food ; 
and slept on cellar-doors, or in any hiding-place 
which the streets afforded. Having been in 
jail, he’ dered not apply to any respectable 
mechanic for work; and, as the cold weather 
approached, his situation beeame almost desper- 
ate. He was perfectly prepared to commit an 
offence which would send him to prison, ‘ for 
then,’ said he, ¢1 should be certain of having a 
place to sleep in at night.’ 

In this state of mind, he was met by an old 
house-breaker, who immediately engaged him 
to rob a store, .The robbery was successfully 
accomplished, and the booty secured, A re- 
ward was offered for the detection of the thief. 
A compromise was effected between the owners 
of the property, the managing robber, and the 
police officer ; a large part of the stolen goods 
was returned, and the remained shared between 
the old offender and an accomplice, while this 
young man who had been merely a tool in the 
transaction, was delivered over to justice. We 
need not add, that he was speedily convicted, 
and sentenced to aterm of several years to 
confinement in the State-prison. 


} 
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Several of the first months of his confinement 
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sed in solitude. It was midwinter,| It was designed for the poor as well as for the 
a ieom . which he was consigned Was "un-| rith, ‘aid they ean ‘understand iit. 
expressed in a language familiar and easy to} 
them, er 7 ’ 
Our faith is apostolic and Christian ; let us 
consider and honor it as such. We have 
called it Unitarian to meet the exigency of the 
time, Let us feel our obligations to proclaim, 
to defend, to spread it, Let us regard our 
faith as something that is needed by the ‘poor 
to enrich them—by the ignorant to enlighten 
them—by the vicious to reclaim them—by the 
sorrowful to comfort themn—by sinners to con- 
vert and save them. Let us regard ours as 4 
soul saving religion. I fear we have thought 
aml done but very little about these things. 
The spiritual wants, the eternal welfare of .our 
fellow beings have not excited the commisera- 
tion which they claim. Wherever we go, we 
are surrounded not only by Trinitarians and 
Orthodox, but by irreligious and sinful men and 
women and youth. We want to feel a love 
for souls stronger than death. We want a sin- 
abhorring, a soul-loving, a reformation, a mis- 
sionary spirit, 


glazed ; his bed was a bunk filled with straw, 
and bis covering asingle blanket. It happened, 
that, on several occasions, he awoke in the 
morning and found himself covered with snow 
from the open window, His food was insuffi- 
cient in quantity and poor in quality; and his 
health soon began to decline. Frequently he 
was obliged to lie with his limbs folded togeth- 
er during the whole day and night, for the sake 
of husbanding the vital warmth, until, even 
after being taken out, he was for sometime un- 
able to stand upright. During this sad period, 
* My feelings,’ said he, * were continually vibra- 
ting between two extremes. Sometimes [ felt 
myself injured; though f knew IT had dove 
wrong, yet I was conscious I did not de- 
serve such protracted misery, and [ coald not 
help weeping over my situation. Then, sgain, 
I would feel that this was not manly, and I 
would brace myself to bear it without flinching, 
determined, that if I ever was set at liberty, 
the world should pay dearly for its treatment 
of me. These latter feelings gradually 
strengthened with time, ard at the close of the 
term of solitary confinement had formed them- 
selves into a habit. 

When this melancholy half year had elapsed, 
he was turned loose into unrestrained inter- 
course with men who had, themselves, under- 
gone @ similar training. He described the 
prison at large as a perfect pandemonium, where 
every evil passion of the human heart was cul- 
tivated in terrible luxuriance. ‘I do not be- 
lieve,’ said he, “that there was a man there, 
who would have hesitated for a moment to com- 
mit murder, were it not from fear of detection. 
I myself have been frequently guilty of murder 
in my heart, The only feeling possessed by 
the convicts in common, was hatred against so- 
ciety, and a determination to be avenged upon 
it, if ever they had again the opportunity. To 
accomplish this purpose, they were willing at 
all times to combine together. Those who en- 
tered, were always ready to make known to 
those about to go out any peculiar facilities, 
with which they were acquainted, for depreda- 
tion, They assisted each other in forming 
plans and in fabricating tools, and thus on sev- 
eral occasions, it was commonly known in the 
prison, that a murder or robbery was to be per- 
petrated some days before the occurrence took 
piace. No one who knew of the existence of 
such designs dared to reveal them; for he was 
well assured, that in case it were found out, he 
would inevitably be assassinated by some of 
the desperadoes by whom he was surrounded. | 

This was the manner in which, only a few 
years since, an enlightened community was |a- 
boring, at great expense, to diminish the amount 
of crime by which it was afflicted. The ac- 
count above givea is related from memory ; 
but it is in all its important features, presented 
as we received it. It had, at the time every | 
appearance of truth and naturalness; and we 
have had no reason, from any subsequent in- 
vestigations, to question the veracity of our 
informant. 

We need not ask, whether there can be any 
thing more weak or more wicked, than such a 
system as this. So far from having a tendency 
to diminish crime, its tendency is directly to in- 
crease it, Prisons, of every kind, were nurse- 
ries of vice; seminaries, in which criminals 
could select and educate their associates, and | 
in which the whole society of criminals became | 
bound to each other by a perverted moral sym- | 
pathy, and by a language of words and symbols, } 
known to themselves, but unknown to all the | 




















rest of the world, The weakness of such a} 
system was paralleled only by its wickedness. | 
What can be more inexcusably culpable, hans 
for the intelligent, responsible citizens of a | 
free country to suffer such abominations to go | 
on, year after year, uncorrected? What can} 
be more wantonly cruel, than for a single and, | 
it may. be, a venial offence, thus to consign a | 
fellow man, without the hope of forgiveness, to | 
a mode of punishment, which, unless a miracle 
prevent, must ‘destroy both soul and body in| 
hell2?? We have all heard of the Spaniard, | 


who, having disarmed his enemy, obliged him, | 


on condition that his life should be spared, to} 
renounce his religion and blaspheme his Re- | 
deemer, and then deliberately plunged his | 


sword into his bosom, saying, that it would) 
have been a poor revenge merely to put him 
to death ; he had how insured his eternal dam- 
nation, We would of course, by no means| 
intimate, that sentiments thus vindictive have 
given rise to the old methods of prison disci- | 
pline; but we do say, that, in result, the anal- 
ogy between the two cases is much more ex- 
act than we wish it were. There is at any 
rate, sufficient similarity to remind us, that the | 
evils springing from want of consideration are 
frequently as great as those arising from delib- | 
rate wickedness. —.Vorth American Review. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—I have been reading your arti- 
cle on ‘ Western Missions’ by ‘A Layman,’ 


and tell them also how they :nay help them- 
selves, Sister and prosperous Churches should 
feel more of their obligations to relieve their 
neighborsin distress, But we'should look abroad 
also to the West, to theEast, and to every point 


sinfulsoul. Weshould not wait twenty nor thir- 
ty years, but be up and doing now. ‘The field is 
already white to harvest. Worldliness and 
sinners are dying around us daily, The infi- 
del is at work now, And pious Christians of 
other denominations are at work now. Let us 
feel a holy emulation, a gospel zeal and enthu- 
siasm. Let us work for Christ. Sound an 
alarm to those that are atease in Zion, Arouse 
those that are sleeping on the brink of a dread. 
ful pit. 


lake-margins of the west are fast filling up with 


worldly men, Not a few of them are children 
of the pilgrims. They have been in the schools 
and churches of New England. They have not 
yet forgotten their mother tongue, We can 
speak to them without an interpreter, and be un- 


extravagances and errors of a mystical creed 


the popular religion; suited to all the condi- 
tions and relations of life. I[t there is any 


spiritual wants of mankind, let us communicate 


the mind experiences on the first sight of a 
dead countenance: which, when living, was 
loved and esteemed forthe sake of that soul 
which used to give it animation. A deep and 


place between the soul and body of the de- 
ceased, since we last beheld him, occupies the 
feelings ; our friend seems both near and yet 
| afar off. The most interesting and valuable 
part is fled away, what remains is but the earth- 
ly perishing habitation, no longer occupied by 
its tenant, Yet the features present the ac- 


| long-wished-for rest. It is surrounded by 





with deep interest. 

My faith in the Unitarian doctrine grows no 
weaker as I grow older; and I trust that as ] 
advance in years, I fee] stronger impressions of 
the simplicity, the truth, and the importance of 


this faith—its importance to the poor and un- 
learned, as well as to the rich and educated— 
to those who sit inthe kitchen or toil there, 


as well as to those in the parlor—to the farmers 
and mechanics of the country, as well as to the 
prosperous and polished who dwell in cities. 
I feel for the common people—for the ‘lower 
classes of society, as they are often called. 
I belong to them and have had my walk among 
them. It is natural for me to wish for their 
elevation—that they may have as pure and 
rational a faith as their more favored brethren. 
To me the Gospel is Unitarian in all its features 
My faith is not a new, but anold faith, Mine are 
not new views, but old views of Christianity. 
They appear plain and prominent in the New 
Testament; so plain that I felt constrained to 
embrace them, though worldly considerations, 
and ingenious theologians opposed—l like te 


regard ours as the true Apostolic Church—our 


faith, as the real Catholic faith, Our doctrines 
have been taught trom the beginning. Jesus 
taught them to his disciples. They recorded 
them, and we can read them both in their lan- 
guage and in owrown. QOuvr views are evan- 
gelical, intelligible, communicable, to the un- 
educated, to those of moderate talents and 
attainments. If they were not so, I should 
have remained ignorant of them. t feel a 
godly jealousy for the honor of our faith and 


for the dignity of our denomination. If our 


faith is undiscernible except to those of the 


sharp eyes of Kant, ! should question its rea- 
sonableness and divinity. It can be taught to 


children and domestics. If itis Christianity, 





we — 





Let us help the feeble churches at home, 


of.the compass where there is a benighted and 


The hills, the vallies, the river-banks and the 


human beings who need the bread of life. 
Many of them are enterprising, intelligent but 


derstood, They need not be subjected to the 


before they are prepared te apprehend and 
appreciate our faith. 
Let us view our religion as the perpetual and 


thing in Unitarian Christianity to meet the 


it! A wide field for usefulness and for glory 
is before us, Let us gird on the gospel armor 
and go forth, making it our high aim to win 
souls to God, and our constant care to be found 
faithful in maintaining the cause of Christ. 
Then may we hope, the Lord will be with us, 
and the Lord will bless us. J. F. 


DEATH. 
It is not easy to describe the sensation which 


awful view ofthe separation which has taken 


c.astomed association of friendly intercourse. 
For one moment we could think them asleep. 
The next reminds us that the blood circulates 
no more ; the eye has lost its power of seeing, 
the ear of hearing, the heart of throbbing, and 
the limbs of moving. Quickly a thought of 
glory breaks in upon the mind, and we imag 
ine the dear departed sou! to be arrived at its 


cherubim and seraphim, and sings the song of 
Moses and the Lamb on Mount Zion, Amid 
the solemn stillness of the chamber of death, 
imagination hears heavenly hymns chanted 
by the spirits of just men made perfect. In 
another moment, the livid lips and sunken eye 
of the clay cold corpse, recall our thoughts to 
earth, and to ourselves again. If there be a 
moment when Christ and _ salvation, death, 
judgement, heaven and hell, appear more than 
ever to be momentous subjects of meditation, 
it is that which brings us to the side of a coffin 
containing the body of a departed believer. 
And while we think of mortality, sin, death, and 


| the grave, we feel the prayer rise in our bosom, 
*O let me die the death of the righteous, and, 
let my last end be like his !'!—Rev, Legh Rich- 


mond. 


REMARKABLE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN 
BENGAL. 
In the London Missionary Register for June 


received by the Great Western, we find a high. 
ly interesting account of a remarkabie religious 
awakening among the Hindoos in the vicinity 
of Kishnaghur, one of the stations of the Church 
Missionary Society, on the Jelingha, a 
branch of the Hoogly, about 70 miles 
north of Calcutta. It seems that in 55 
villages, extending for 60 miles along the Jelin- 
gha,to the N. E, and S. W. of Kishnaghur, 
more than 3,000 Hindoos have thrown away 
their idols within a few months, and expressed 
a desire to be admitted into the Christian 
church. The movement bears a strong resem- 
blance to that witnessed by the Apostles on 
the day of Pentecost, and will remind the read- 
et of similar recent scenes in the Society and 


Saudwich islands. 


CHRISTIAN 


A SA NS em me 


It¢an bef 
He is 
pa av 

a Have tpl “thent. 
Percie’s Religu 
Man is often the victim of his o 
and the pen of the untiring satirist, i 
exerted from time immemorial, to prove to him, 
that Alexander when he wept, because there Was 
no second world to conquer had still a 
within himselt unsubdued, and perhaps at that 
period of his !ife unsubduable by human power. 
* Conquer thyself, then hast thou conquered al,’ 
isan aphorism presented to the eye of the 
youngest child, in the page of the copy book, or 
the column ofhis Primer, yet the child still pouts 
and stamps his tiny foot, and the brow of the 
man grows dark and sullen, with the action of 
Hate, pride, ambition, sen- 
suality and intemperance, may be exerting 
their deadliest influences upon society, and 
months hence the consequences may. pr 
themselves to the eye as it glances 
morning’s paper, as an ‘horrible atrocity,’ or 
‘shocking accident,’ yet there is one _ passion 
less heeded in its earliest development, sand 
which although it is no less powerful than others 
in itself, is often less important in jts immedi- 
ate results, and seems to claim but little of 
the reprehension or rebuke which the press 
lavishes upon the follies of mankind, of which 
the indulgence or restraint tells more powet- 
vpon the misery or happiness of the 
great mass of society, upon the daily comfort 
of its wives and mothers, of its husbands and 
| have been speaking of Anger, and 
I may be told that the subjectis already worn 
out—that the public ear has been satiated by 
the common cry for * Peace.’ 
pose I ask, if it 


concentrated rage, 


To what pur- 
failed to nestle at our 
hearth-stones and has met no friendly welcome, 
when it has appealed to our hearts? 
woman, that | would especially address myself, 
for little dees she seem to know of the power 
which gentle words and still géntler smiles ex- 
ercise, over the human heart. 
an be a mother. | would ask her whose fault it 
is if the first lesson her darling learns, is one 
of intemperate mental excitement ?’ 
fant whose only language is written on its coun- 
tenance, is playing happily upon herknee, A | 
by many years 

away the brilliant toy, 
with elastic triumph to the musi¢ of the | 
The angry reproof 


And if that wom. 





disappointed baby’s cry. 
of the young mother calls him back—but as 
the child draws anxiously near, the dimpled fist of 
the indignant little one is clenched—a blow 
is levelled at the offender’s head, and—what 
Do we see the fast filling eye fixed 
in earnest sadness upon the 
nance of her youngest born—is that little hand 
held back, and does the faltering voice of the 
parent find its way to that tender heart? 
Can I credit my senses— That’s right 
[ would not bear it, iff were baby! | 
in tone of active com- 
miseration, upon my attentive ear, and as the 
ratified child meets its mother’s encouraging 
smile, the blow which was first struck in the 
excitement of passion is repeated in frolic! 
Again,—a busy crowd of children of all ages 
are clustering around her; it is the hour when, 
they prepare for school,—there is so mteh to 
be remembered, so many last stitehes to be set 
or last words to be spoken that the mother gets 
heated, anxious, worried—s Come here!’ 
exclaims to some thoughtless girl of five or six, 
‘Come here and let me fasten you bonnet string’ 
—The poor child is deaf to her entreaty, for the 
noisy hum of the nursery has drowned the mater- 
She seizes the little one by the arm, 
some unlucky pin protrudes—and the first in- 
formation that her daughter receives ¢f the 
chance inflicted wound, isa box on th 
accem panied by a few hasty words of aémoni- 
tion. Or—she is reclining it may be on alwarm 
summer’s day, upon a-sofa—the [ast nofel in 
hand, and her faculties steeped in that 
delightful forgetfulness of self and ‘of ‘eality 
which it is the province of successful romance 
At her feet, are her little mes— 
she has quicted them with a new toy or a 
sweetmeat, but a quarrel arises—the elder 
gives the younger a violent blow—anl the 
latter’s screams of agony, rouse the mothe from 
her reverie—quicker than thought she gasps 
the offender’s wrist, and with a glowing face 
either chastises him upon the spot, or wth a 
threatening hand leads him to a’ dark clo#t in 
returning only to sooth¢ the 
grieved sp'rit of the one who may be the /inost 
to blame—In either case the child’s reagning 
will be this—his little brother irritated hi 
in the recklessness of the moment he infcted 
the blow ; his mother too angry at the 
bance he has created, to investigate the |mat- 
ter, and longing to resume her readin 
yielded to her indignant impulses andjdone 
Young as he is he sees the })j 
tice of the treatment he has received, 
little heart swells with its first hankerin 
This is no exaggerated pictup 
is a sketch from real life, and let tha 
mother look back upon her earlier years 
many similar scenes will glimmer in th 
With no ordinary beauty perha 
has entered fashionable life—but her first 
tesy is awkwardly dropt, a sudden compl 
embarrasses, or an unlucky pimple has 
its appearance just. before the most bri 
party of the season, 


flushed counte- 


strike him again!’ 


the distance, 


Her want of tact, « 


blush to her cheek—many a salt tea 
doubtless bathed—although with no reno 
power, the unwelcome pimiple, but w 
shower of angry invectives, has fallen fro 
mother’s lips and what a Xantippe.like 


We give below the report of Archdeacon 
Dealiry, who visited the villages at the request 
of the Lord Bishop (Wilson) of Calcutta for 
the purpose of learning the truth respecting the 
reports of this wonderful change. On ascer- 
taining that they were true, the Bishop immedi- 
ately entered with his whole sou] into the 
matter, and wrote to London to the directors 
ofthe Church Missionary Society, urging the 
importance of sending between 30 and 40 ad- 
ditional clergymen, schoolmasters, and cate- 
chists, into this part of the field. In his com. 
munication to the directors, the Bishop says: 
‘If we can but.enter at the wide and effectual 
door in time, not only these 3,000 or 4,000, 
but the whole population of the 50 or 60_ yilla- 
ges, may receive the Christian faith, and re- 
semble our Christian villages in the times of 
our Anglo Saxon forefathers in the 6th and 7th 
centuries, Such a glorious scene has never 
yet been presented to our longing eyes in Ben- 


maintained that thev are trifles 
duce tothe happiness of the multitude, 








The husband comes home at 
fatigued with the exertions he has. been 


has just imported frem Paris—-than to 


andanimate, At first he is inclined to 


is a man and men have_ imperfections’— 


wonder then if a cloud lower on his bre 
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}an unkind work escape his lips, and th. +r 
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‘ Cliarles is unreasonable,’ she says to a frie 
‘and. I am no longer happy, he expects t 
bear the whole en of our domestic estab- 


lishment-end is unwilling to gratify my 


Jeast expensive tastes, [Je makes no allow. | 


ances for me, and thinks it very strange that I 


should like to ‘act my trouble o’er again, in 
‘his presence !"—TI know not if it be unreasona- 


ble for » busband to expect that attention from 
his wife, which she weuld exhibit towards the 
stranger. who is most indifferent to her, a kind 
word or a cheering smile, when fatigued and 
weary, perfect neatness in her dress, joined 
to a perfect readiness to conform to his iu- 


come, and his wishese—but | do know that if 


he came home and related to her the thousand 
vexations of a day, if he claimed her sympathy 
when irritated by the carelessness of his clerks, 
or the small receipts of his business in propor- 
tion to the engrossing claims of an increasing 
family, as often as she asks his, when her com- 
placency is. disturbed by an insolent servant ora 
fretful child, there are very inany of her sex who 
would uphold her in such a charge, Again, his 
taste may be peculiar, he may be fond of re- 
tirement, of his book,--she, of society, and 
the gaieties of the season. She knew this be- 
fore she married him, and in the day of their 
courtship, conformed to his wishes, ere he 
could express them,—why is she now so un- 
willing to please him, and why are discontent 
and sullen ill humour the results of his disin- 
clination to comply with her petty exactions? 
If she delays to render the trivial services 
which affection requires, or renders them if atall, 
with a heavy eye, and dragging step, what won- 
der that he mistrusts her devotion! Has she 
no thought, save for herself? are his~ comfort 
and happiness ever to be subservient to hers, 
her whims gratified, and her peevishness ex- 
cused, while he, neglected and unthought of, 
save with bitterness—is to bear many a burden 
which retards his progress, although Love 
should have made ittight to her? Faults he 
may have and probably has, but is she perfect? 
He pleads for the pardon, he has so often grant- 
ed, and shall he plead in vain? In many ways, 
the wife gives vent to Vexation, and ill humor, 
which if ever felt—common courtesy should 
prompt us to conceal from others,—and how 
does she excuse it? In a manner at once false 
and frivolous. She cannot command her tem- 
per, she has attempted it in vain, but if her 
friends knew how severely it is tried, they 
would not expect herto commandit. A single 
illustration will prove the shallowness of such 


an argument. We are entering the mansion of 


a friend, in our progress through the hall we 
are saluted by the cries of a child and the angry 
tones of its mother’s voice—we have reached 
the drawing-room door,—-she stands before us 
—convulsively grasping the shoulder of the 
guilty—her hand uplifted—a threat trembling 
on her tongue,—suddenly she perceives, and with 
the sweetest of smiles, comes forward to sa- 
lute her guests,—the crimson fades from her 
cheek, the fire of her eye is quelled, and turn- 
ing to the awe struck boy, she says mildly, ‘ You 
may go, my love! to dry your tears and form 
good resolutions for the tuture!’ What is 
this but the most perfect command of temper, 
the most arbitrary exercise of her strength of 
mind ? And what, but the respect for a stran- 
ger, 1s her inducement to this command, this ex- 
ercise ? Her passion can be commanded, it 
should be, but, familiarity with the reproving 
glance of her husband, with the astonished si- 
lence of her children, has bred contempt of 
both—and really! she does not think the effort 
worth her while! Cc. W. H. 


For the Register and’ Observer. 
MR. HUNTINGTON’S LETTERS. 
( Continued.) 
Hillsboro’, May 14. 
Soon after leaving the Carlisle, road, that is 
to say, the turnpike, | came in full view ofa 
noble mound, situated not more than three 


miles from Lebanon, of much the same size | 


and form as the largest of those mounds in the 
American bottom, five miles from Saint Louis. 
I allude to the one that has a cottage on the 
top of it. But the mound north-east of Leba- 
non has no trees upon it. Like that, however, 
it has something like terraces on the sides, I 
do not believe that these large mounds are the 
work of men’s hands, except as respects some 
slight alteration of their natural form, Not 
that I would deny the possibility of -their hav. 
ing been made by some more laborious and en- 
terprising race, than that of North American 
Indians. But the more probable theory to my 
mind is, that they are in general the product 


of natural causes, the same as other hills are ;! 


amongst which, the action of water seems the 
principal one. I confess this hypothesia would 
be very much weakened ifthere were common- 
ly found near such mounds corresponding 
excavations of earth; which, however, is not 
the case. As for the discovery of human bones 
in some of these mounds, this has no bearing 
upon their formation ; since it were much easi- 
er for’ any race, whether civilized or savage, to 
dig even with their fingers, to the very bowels 
of a hill, and there to deposit their dead, than to 
make a hill of the same magnitude, and inter 
the dead, in the process of construction. 1 
would make an exception, however, in relation 
to some small hillocks that I have occasionally 
met with, near which there are obvious depres- 
sions in the surface of the ground, from which 
earth might have been removed in order to 
construct the mounds; nor is it improbable 
that such small mounds were made as bptial 
places for the dead, 

Leaving said mound nearly three quarters of 
a mile distant, on my left, I entered upon a 
tract of country called Looking-glass Prairie, 
unsurpassed in fertility, by any in the state ; 
and about ten miles over, to that ford of Sugar 
Creek which I was to cross. There are but 
few distinct mounds between Silver and Sugar 
Creeks, though most of the prairie is dry enough 
to cultivate, and there are some fine swells. 
For some distance from the Carlisle road, it is 
said there is now no vacant land, from one 
creek to the other; but a few miles either to 
the north or south of this road, choice entries 
may still be made, at government price. Passing 
within half a miie of a mound near the middle 
of this prairie, I saw a large, grey wolf running 
in a direction nearly opposite to that in which 
I was going. Wolves are, however, rarely 
seer, in this part of Illinois, I have scarcely 
seen half a dozen in all my travels, for nearly 
two years; nor heard them how! at night more 
than the same number of times, But deer are 
often seen ; sometimes in herds of from six or 
eight to ten or twelve; oftener in smaller 
squads, from two to five ; and but seldom alone. 
Wild turkies are not numerous; though it is 
by no means.difficult in winter to obtain now 


dissatisfaction on both sides % 


1 when fat, im the fall or wint reckol 
ed delicious, being about the size of the Ne 
ngland partridge, which is the same thing as 
e pheasant of the middie and western states, 
Nor are they at all shy, seldom flying from the 













or, are 
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ground till very nearly approached: so that they 


ie ‘ 


are easily shot onthe wing. This bird when 
unmolested in its native haunts, produces at 
times a very singular booming note,—a sort of 
bellowing,—which, to hear it when riding 
across @ prairie, you would suppose could be 
made only by some large quadruped. The 
flesh is dark colored, and situated mostly upon 
the breast, Quails, as a yankee would call 
them, or partridges, as they are every where 
in the west denominated, are also numerous, 
Robins and those other tribes of birds, which 
follow the steps of cultivation, and want the 
comfortable orchard and tasteful grove to nes- 
tle in, we cannot as yet expect to be very nu- 
merovsin Ilinois. Among our peculiar and 
more beautifol western birds are the red-bird 
and the parroquet. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SCRIPTURE PIECES. 
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* Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 


dom of heaven.’—.Matth. v. iii. 


The lowly and the contrite Man, 

In spirit poor, and humble in his soul, 

Who deems his hold on earth a fragile ban, 
And presses onward for a higher goal ; 
Rejoicing with the joyous and the gay, 
Mourning with those whose hearts are riven— 
Soon as has sped life’s fitful day, 

Will reap eternal bliss in heaven. 


* Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 


forted.’—Matth. v. 4. 


Mourner! who bendest o’er the tomb 
Of one beloved, but torn from thee, 
Around whose path no flower doth bloom— 
Whose pilgrimage is one of misery ; 
Rejoice that soon thy troubled mind 
From heaven shall peace and comfort find. 


Mourner! who weepest for thy guilt, 
And shed’st the penitential tear— 

He whose blood tor thee was spilt 
Proclains that thou hast nought to fear; 

For Christ will hea! the bitter smart, 

And bind in love thy broken heart. 


‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 


earth.’—.Matth. v. 5. 

The high and mighty ones of earth, 
Proud as the eagle in bis heavenward flight, 

Are slaves to pain, and sinful mirth, - 
And soon are hurled to endless night ; 

But they who happiness would seek, 
And long upon the earth would live, 

Will contrite be, and ever meck, 
For heaven to such long life will give. 


IV. 


*‘ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after | 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.’— Matt.v.6. | E 
confirms the Unitarian in his view of its au- 


The fainting wanderers o’er the sterile plain 
Ot Araby had laid them down to die; , 
Benumbed by want, and chilled by pain, 
They prayed for death to end their misery ; 
But God in mercy and in love 

With manna fed them from above. 


Thus with the wanderers too who seek 

That food which God alone bestows ; 

Fainting, benumbed, in spirit weak, 

Sore pained by sin’s dire throes ; 

Hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 

Christ hath proclaimed they shall be filled, 

With food eternal will he bless, 

As manna was from heaven distilled. 
Ballston, V. Y. T. G. ¥. 
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UNITARIANISM VINDICATED AGAINST 
THE CHAKGE OF SKEPTICAL TENDEN- 
CIES. By James Walker. 


an’s faith be not steadier and stronger than his 
Calvinistic borther’s it would be strange. It is 
in perfect, profound harmony with all there is 
pure, benevolent and noble in his nature, Every 
finer emotion, every high impulse, every moni- 
tion of conscience, every bright perception of 
reason, teach him the same truth, utter the same 
language, His spirit is ever bearing accor- 
dant witness. Unitarianistn is written all over 
his heart, It is preached in the deepest places 
of his being. He stands forth himself an incar- 
nate manifestation of its truth. Unitarianism 
teaches that his nature is neither totally deprav- 
ed nor good, and he feels every hour, in him- 
self, the mingled and conflicting elements of 
good and evil, appetite and reason, passion and 
justice, selfishness and disinterestedness, earth 
and heaven. The sense of duty abides on him, 
He is conscious of power, in some degree, to 
perform its requisitions. His spirit is quicken- 
ed by aspirations after the things that are holy, 
lovely, great and eternal. He approves all 
moral excellence, beauty and sublimity. He 
knows there is some good in him, that he has 
some freedom, some ability, some responsible- 
ness. Unitarianism as it regards man, can 
hardly be doubted. It never was really doubt- 


day, in bis family or in society, without viola- 
ting his professed faith. His nature refutes it 
every hour he lives. And so does every hon- 
est man he meets, every just aud benevolent 
deed he sees among the werld’s people. 
When the Unitarian looks about him, or into 
history, when he travels down the broad road, 
that is strowed with the wrecks of former gen- 
erations, or studies the most distant and diverse 
portions of mankind, he learns the. same doc. 
trine. _ Every where and io all places-his view 
receives confirmation,. Eden affords the first 
and perhaps most striking and affecting evi- 
dence. Adam fell from his high estate, from 
conscious uprightness, from innocence, peace, 





God. The flowers then withered, The streams 


( Continued.) 
With his views of Christianity, if the Unitari- 


‘The Calvinist cannot live and act a single 












ured harshly. A deep shade overspreag 
it bowers. The heavens were darken. 
ess and gloom settled on every object 
read through the universe. And he in 
apprehension, in self condemnation, in hopeless 
wretchedness, taking a last look of his once 
into a rude, stormy, wilderness world, is the 
first illustration and preacher of our faith, His 
every son has followed in his footsteps. 


We do not come into the world depraved, 
but innocent, Heaven is about us, and within 
us in our infancy. God is in the young heart. 
It is full of him. It sees every where promis. 
es and prophecies of good. All things are fair, 
happy, lovely. We are then in Paradise, But 
soon a sad change comes over us. Unholy de. 
sires are awakened, Vicious passions are 
aroused. Temptations, numerous and power. 
ful, come upon us. We pause, listen, parley, 
fall, are lost. The beauty, glory, gladness de. 
part. The voice of divine love and merey ig 
no longer heard in the groves, at still noon, or 
calm evening. We hear the rustling of the 
last angel’s wings, as he departs and leaves ys 
alone with our misery. We are driven from 
the blessed garden, which a pure heart had 
spread around us, Discontent and wretched. 
ness, worms that knaw, and fires that burn, are 
now our portion. We imagine that we behold 
swords flaming and flashing over the gates, 
through which we most desire to pass. The 
history of Adam is the history of every man, 
Every man falls, gives way to the baser cle. 
ment of his nature, But how could he fall, if 
he was totally depraved at first? Therefore 
we say the records of our race and God's deal- 
ings with it, the experience, consciousness and 
observation of every person, that has arrived, at 
maturity on earth, has borne witness to the cor- 
rectness of the views, we hold of man’s nature. 
Can this portion of our faith tend to scepticism? 
When too the Unitarian, looks on nature and 
the movements of providence, he sces all in 
harmony with the sentiments and conceptions 
he has derived from the written revelation. 
He finds sermons not only in stones, but also 
in the beauty, riches, magnificence, diffused 
through the world, in the balmy spring, which 
smiles on all, in autumn, which bestows its 




















bounties on all, in clouds which pour their 
treasures on all, in the deep serenity of the 
overhanging skies, in the starred robes of the 


| solemn night, in the regal splendor of ithe 
throned sun, All tell of God's impartial good- 


ness, tender mercy, fatherly love, that it is his 


| will, all should be saved, satisfied, holy, happy. 
| Not a shadow, not a whisper, not an intimation 


of Calvinism is to be found in the universe. 
Its every energy, law, tendency, phenomenon, 


thor’s character. 


What a shock must the student of Calvinistic 
theology often experience when, afier filling his 
mind with feelings and thoughts, derived from 
that bitter, black, depressing source, he goes 
forth into the broad, gladsome day. He sees 
heaven's light and tenderness, descending and 
resting on ali things. Every creature and object 
is cheerful, gay, bright, rejoicing. The tribes 
of earth and air, are revelling in delight. The 


| gentle breezes are laden with melody, fragrance 


and freshness, A ray of infinte love, appears 
to penetrate and irradiate every living thing. 


| Joy is gushing and sparkling wherever he 


looks. All sing His praise. How must he be 
startled ? Must he not fee) mocked? Can he 
forbear asking himself: Can it be; is the God 
of Calvin indeed the God of nature—is there 
not some mistake ? The impressions I here 
receive are of very different character from 
those [ brought from my study, I see here 
no election, no wrath, nothing severe, stern, 
reientless. But these promptings of my carnal 
heart I must keep down. These glad yoices 
of the world I must not hear. These still 
small tones of tenderness, I must not feel. 
They are the whispers and lures of the devil 
to seduce me from the truth. And the five 
points again chill, enwrap, overshadow his 
soul. We have felt the reverse shock (and 
few have not) as we have passed from this 
glowing, affectionate, smiling temple, into one 
made with hands. Whatachange! Without 
all was mild, gentle, serene, loving and lovely. 
Within all was hard, fierce, fearful, dreadful. 
Gloom was on every countenance. Every joy- 
ous, tender, hopeful emotion seemed frozen. 
Even the light of childhood became dark. In- 
dignation, tribulation, unguish reigned supreme. - 
The imagination was crowded with the most 
direful images, and the mind with the most sad 
feelings and fearful apprehensions. ‘The beau- 
tiful light which str@amed on the Sabbath morn, 
was thus turned into blood. Every one seem- 
ed relieved when he got out, He appeared to 
breathe more freely, to throw a load from his 
soul, Is there nothing here that tends to skep- 
ticism? There is much that sets strongly in 
that direction, 

Nor have these tendencies been unfruitful. 
We are convinced they have produced a large 
portion of the professed and practical infidelity 
that exists. Reason and conscience will vin- 
dicate theit divine right and power, They 
will be heard. They cannot be long suppres- 
sed or suspended, They will, at length, spurn 
whatever would blind and bind them. What- 
ever structure is reared on their violation, 
whether it be of wood, hay, stubble, or of gold, 
silver and precious stones, is destined. to ruin. 
The wages of sin and error and wrong are 
death, The result cannot be long arrested. 
It is as certain as the decrees of Ommipotence. 
This is the fate that has already in part over- 


p taken Calyinism, Men tolerate it—try to . 


respect and believe it. But they do. not really 
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respect or believe it. It has no place in their 
hearts, in theic deeper convictions. 

Whatever success has attended the open at- 
tacks of infidelity, has been obtained through 
the uareasonableness and injustice, the absur- 
dities and contradictions ef Calvinism. It has 
been effected by resting the infidel lever or its 
prominent points. Let Christianity appear in 
her native, majestic simplicity, at one with the 
divinest impulses and the highest ceason, with 
the teachings ef experience, history and all 
ages, with the ministrations of providence, the 








impressions and voices of nature, the universe 
and tke God that is in them, pervades them, 
fills them, aud nothing could by any means 
harm or resist her influence, or stay her pro- 
gress to universal empire, She would silence, 
subdue, rule, and sgaactify the world, But Cal- 
vinism and its &indred systems are stumbling 
They expose her to the 
They exhaust her power 


blocks in her way. 
shafts of her foes. 
and multiply the legiogs of evil she kas to con 
tend against and overcome. We might there- 
fore with fairness and force retort the charge 
of skeptical tendencies. But we have no dis- 
position to retort. We are net laboring to gain 
worthless victories, bat te kelp forward the 
great interest of man, the truth as it is in Jesus. 





THE TESTIMONY OF SKEPTICS. 

Professors Edwards and Park, in their pref- 
ace to selections from German Literature, men- 
tion some skeptics, who after thorough investi- 
gation, come to the cenclusion the Bible 
teaches Calvinism, that Christianity and Cal- 
are but different terms for the same 
This fact, they say, gives them new 


Vinism 
thing. 
confidence in their views. This.is one view of 
But there is another that may be 


‘ infidels shoujd tell us, that | 





the case. 
quite as good. 
they believe tke Bible teaches Unitarianism, | 
a book for which they have no respect, me 
confess we should think it a very doubtful | 
cause of assurance. We would suggest to the | 
learned gentlemen, whether identifying Christ- | 
ianity with Calvinism, may not be the source of | 
the skepticism of these theologians. Have not | 
its, and kindred doctrines been the abundant | 
fountain of infidelity ? Have not many of the| 
most powerful assaults on our religion been 
made from this assumption? Is there a sin- 
gle able defence of its divine origin and author- 
ity, that does not avoid every allusion to Cal- 
W hat Christianity in 
It was gross errors, hut not much 


Is it not 


vinism ? overthrew 
France ? 
more gross than those of Calvinism. 
an historical fact that infidelity has abounded | 
in proportion as this and similar systems have 
been propagated, with vehemence and success ? | 
Can we-not find the most hardened and licen- 
tious skepticism precisely in those places, where 
nothing but rank Calvinism has been preached ? 
Is it not a fact that after conversing with infi- 


dels, we are convinced, that a majority of them | 
have been made such by viewing Christianity | 


through a Calvinistic medium. Our missionaries | 


to the west say that this is almost always the | 


case.’ And as soon as they are satisfied that 
not.a shadow of Calvinism is on the bright 
robes of Jesus, they fall at his feet and some: | 
times bathe them with their penitent and grate- | 


ful tears, We know many who would notas 
now glory in the mame and cross of Christ if. 
they had not been taught to separate his teach- 
ings from those of Calvin. We know some. 
who would fly from Chiistianity as from a moral 
pestilence if they were obliged to view it in) 
We. 


cannot associate Calvinism with Christ, the total 


the stern dogmas and features of Calvin. 


depravity of our nature, with him who took little | 
children in his arms and blessed them—his 
mild words, with its harsh denunciations, his 
tenderness, with its severity-—his prayers, ex- | 
hortations, entreaties, with moral inability——his | 
universal sympathy and love, with the doctrine | 
of election—his tears and blood, with the | 
smoke and flames of eternal reprobation, It 
shocks and disgusts us to place, even in imagi- 
nation, Calvin and Jesus together for a moment. | 
They have nothing in common. We beseech | 
our friends to think again before they rely on) 


the testimony of infidels. 


ce 


REV. W. V. THACHER. 


We know not when the death of a stranger | 
It excited emotions | 


has so deeply affected us. 


which will not soon subside. We have no de- | 


sire they should, They purify and elevate us. 
They raise our thoughts and aspirations above 
the poor atn bitionsand perishable objects of the 
world, So young, so loved, so fitted for use- 
fulness, his summons hence presents one of 
those mysterious dispensations that demand the | 


exercise of the highest trust and faith. Such | 


{ 
instances of early maturity, in the noblest and | 


loveliest attributesof the Christian character 
increase our confidence in those views and in- 
fluences from which they derived their life and 
Can any one read the history of 
his short, professional life without being con- 
vinced he was a true disciple, that Jesus dwelt 
in him richly, that he was filled with the holy 
Who then shall presume to say that 


nourishment. 


spirit, 
those peculiar doctrines he did not and could 
not embrace, are essential to acceptance with 
God? Such a character, 
exclusiveness and narrowness, as with a voice 
It is not for strangers to meddle 


rebukes sectarian 
from heaven. 
with the sorrows of his family. 
be allowed to-assure them they share the re- 
spectful sympathy, of all who knew their most 
amiable friend while livifig, and whose eyes 
have filed with tears, when informed of his 
death so far from the boson that cradled his 
infancy, the home of his youth and the hearts 
that so tenderly loved him, But friendship 
and love are not the only mourners. The 


But we may 





ne ore 


truth has lost an earnest and enlightened advo- 
The church laments the fall of @ min-— 


cate, 
ister ond an ornament—pure and undefiled 
religion, one of its brightest manifestations— 
society dne of its most promising members. 
The account in our last paper from one who had 
long known him, we are certain, was read with 
interest, The following will be found equally 
so. I: is the tribute of a more recent acquaint- 
ance—but well capable of appreciating whatev- 
er is beautiful in spirit and superior in charac- 
ter. 


REY. W. V. THACHER. 

Extract from the conclusion of a Discourse, preach- 
ed in Chareston, 8. C. on Sunday the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1839. 

‘It is this day my melancholy duty to notice the 
triumphant ravages of disease in the instance of a 
youthful servant of God, who but a few weeks ago 
ministered for a short period in holy things in this 
very temple and spot." He left our city apporently 
in vigorous health, and full of the most ardent ex- 
pectations and sanguine plans for the ensuing year. 
His soul seemed to be absorbed in the duties of his 
profession, and he was intensely anxious with regard 
to the most effectual methods of communicating 
those views of divine truth, which are entertained 
by our denomination, His studious application and 
public exertions for this purpose, aggravated proba- 
bly by the extraordinary heats of our early summer, 
laid, as I apprehend, the foundation of that short but 
severe disease, which terminated his earthly exis- 
tence. About three weeks since, I received, from 
one of his friends in Savannah, a letter announciug 
the precarious state of his health, from which I will 
read. one or two extracts, as introductory to the more 
interesting account of his lamented decease on board 
of the vessel which conveyed him from our Southern 
shores. 

‘I address you at the request of our friend, the 
Rev. Mr Thacher, to inform you that he sailed from 
here on Friday the 12th inst. tor New York. 
gret to say that he had been suffering from severe 
indisposition which had so entirely prostrated his 
strength as to render it impossible for him to write. 
He has been confined to his room a week, and was 
able to sit up but little during that time. His symp- 
toms were accompanied by extreme debility, and 
great depression of spirits, and excitability of nerves, 
and it was thought by his other friends here, as_ well 
as his physician, that the most speedy and sure meth- 
od of restoration was a return to his native air, and 
the society of his family. 
discourse in this place on the last Sunday in June in- 
Alter his ill- 
ness, it was, however, thought most advisable that 


He preached his last 
tending to preach two Sabbaths more. 


he should proceed immediately to Boston.’ 

A fortnight alter the reception of this letter, 1 re- 
ceived one from another friend in Savannah, whose 
lady had accompanied our lamented friend on the 
voyage. ‘ He was, indeed,’ remarks the writer, ‘an 
object worthy to be loved—with a sound head .and 
a pure heart, and well may it be said of him, that he 
was formed of nature’s finest clay, and tempered by 


the purest dews of heaven.” The lady of this cor- 


| respondent, in her letter from the North, alter detail - 


ing the rapid progress of his disease, gives the follow- 
‘From that time, 
Saturday evening, he did not notice any one, His 
mind seemed to be absorbed in religion and prayer, 
and the last effort of expiring nature was to raise his 
voice in a long rhapsody, as he himself called it— 
and though incoherent, it was full of beautiful and 
holy thoughts, uttered in a cali voice, and in his own 
peculiar, emphatic manner. And although the dews 
of death were upon his brow, I could not believe 
that he was to speak no more, so strong and impres- 


ing account of the closing scene. 


sive were his voice and manner. He even corrected | a, greatest confidence in his courage and military | trafic kpwn to be destructive, in its consequences 
a grammatical error he had made, and repeated tha, skill. A writerin an English Periodical, not long) to the Ralth, life, and morals of the people. Ot how 


expressions over correctly. This was at sunset on 
Monday evening, and at a quarter before one on | 
Tuesday morning, he breathed his last. His remains 
are deposited on Staten Island.’ 
I ask to be indulged, my feiends, ina few addi- 
tional remarks, as a full tribute to a short but most 
interesting friendship, which has been thus unex- | 
pectedly interrupted. Standing, as I do compara- | 
tively alone, on this division of the walls of our Zion, | 
and in the enjoyment of so few clerical or eeclesias- | 
tical sympathies--I may be excused for noticing an | 
event of this kind in so public a manner. Yet you) 
are all interested in knowing, that a pure, taithful, 
and accompli-hed and pions man has rested from his 
very brief labors on earth, His ministrations in our | 
sister city during the past winter, were accompanied 
by very encouraging success. Frank and intrepid 
in the announcement and defence of his views, his 
very zeal inspired respect, while the weight and pu- 
rity of his character disarmed even prejudice of its 
power. 
most be said to have been hereditary, as 


irectiy de “d fr ine § 2 2 | q . r 
directly de scunded feder's' ting” ak Wt some oy SNe | into the plans of Mr. Rowland Hill for the establish- 


most eminent clergymen in New England, whose 


names extend on the Cambridge University Cata- | extending the system to the United States atthe ear 
logue up to the earliest annals of that institution. | liest possible convenience. 
He was one of those persons, who grow upon thie | 
esteem and love of his acquaintance. He combined | 


in a rematkable degree a number of fine qualities 


which are generally supposed to be incompatible. | 


Thus, notwithstanding his burning and lofty enthu- be actively engaged in putting a stop to the slave 


siasm, his judgment waa as cool and collected, and 
his views were as free from every sort of extrava- 
gance, as those of any young tan Leverknew To 
an infantile simplicity ot heart and manner, he uni 
ted the refinement of the best socie ty, and an exten- 
sive knowledge of the world. But now 1 forbear. 
My intercourse with him was of too short a stand- 
ing to extend this delineation of his character any 
farther, and I would not draw upon my imagination 
to entertain you with ideal traits, While recording 
these attributes, together with those more public 


qualifications of which you have yourselves had | 


some opportunity to judge and seeing so fair a prom- 
ise thus suddenly blasted, you will look up with me 
to our Heavenly Father and pray, ‘ Help, Lord, tor 
the godly man ceaseth, for the faithful fail from 
among the children of men!’ 


* Mr Thacher had exchanged pu!pits with the 
preacher through the preceding month of April. 


Easy Exercises in Composition for the use 
of beginners. By John Frost, American Pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres in the High School of 
Philadelphia, Second Edition. Stereotyped. 
Philadelphia : W. Marshall & Co. 1839. 


The design of this work is to make ‘a course of 
exercises on pictures and real objects the starting 
point’ with a view * towards inculcating a natural 
and correct ,as well as an easy and graceful style of 
composition.” We never heard before of inculeating 
a style of composition. We hope we never shall 
again, especially in a work that aims at what is ‘nat- 
ural and correct.’ But let. us see how our author 
addresses himself to his task. 

He first gives us fifty six pages of pictures, inten- 
ded to represent familiar objects or scenes ‘ with a 
few simple directions as to the mode of rendering 
each object or scene the subject of a short essay in 
composition.” A Lama, an Opossum, a Reindeer, a 





Bison, a Puma, a Parrot caressed by a Lady, the 


I re- | 


His attachment to the ministry might al-; commerce between Great Britain and the United 
he was States. 
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Miser, a Thanksgiving Party, a Bear Hunt, Persians 
hunting Antelopes, with Chetahs or hunting Leop- 
ards, The Gipsies, The Gambler’s Implements, with 
mapy others as bad, are given. We would ask 
whether they can be called familiar objects and 
scenes? G “a Ree ; 

This is not the worst. The cuts are sa miserably 
designed, drawn, and exccuted, that very little good 
can be expected to follow the exercise of examining 
and describing them, They appear to be old and 
worn-out cuts, borrowed tor the occasion, We have 
rarely seen so miserable an array. The collector 
in great kindness has placed a name under each cut, 
otherwise one would scarcely be able to guess it out. 
And even this is not always sufficient, for two 
strange looking individuals, with guns upon their 
arms, are said to be a sportsman, 

We sincerely wish these filty six pages were torn 
eut and thrown away, 
Only. two pages are devoted to real objects. They 


taken from ‘ Mayo’s Lessons on Objects.’ 
A variety of exercises and rules follow to eke out 
the work, We believe the whole to be of little val- 


would hardly need it for his own use, his pupils 
would certainly do better without it. Indeed, we 


many school~books as are now required, 
struction, the blackboard, and especially the use of 
objects, on the part of the teacher; with slates and 
pencils; or pen and paper, on the part of the pupils ; 
would be much more effective. 





INTELLIGENCE, 


—— — 








Boston Light.—A short time since we stated that 
a gentleman of this city, Mr. Greenough, had invent- 
ed a new combustible material, which had been 
used instead of oil, in the Boston Light House since 
the Ist of April. Only seven of the lamps were fill- 
| ed with this new material, and seven with sperin oil. 
| We now learn, that in order to render the experi- 





; ment more satisfactory, all the lamps will soon be 
| filled with the new material—which will be used for 

his purpose exclusively for several months. A boau- 
| tiful and brilliant light is anticiparted, 


| Rail Roads.—There are about 4000 miles of rail 
j roads in the U. States, engrossing a capital of at least 
' $70,000,000. 
| New Fowling Piece.—Mr B. F. Smith of South 
Hadley ha: invented another gun, acute specimen 
‘of Yankee ingenuity. The cock is out of sight, in- 
| side of the stock, and no ramrod is necessary.—The 
| operation of loading is performed by tour motions : 
. first, an iron bolt is moved, by which the gun is 
cocked, and a place opened tor the reception of the 
l cartridge; second motion, cartridge dropped in ; 
| third motion, bolt replaced by which the cartridge 
| is secured ; fourth motion pull trigger. It has been 
| fired twelve times in a minute-—We understand 
that it has met with the cordial approbation of sever- 
' al military and government officers, and that gov- 
ernment is making arrangements for a lot of carbines, 
| for which the invention seems admirably adapted. — 
| Vorthampton Courier. 


| Ibrahim Pacha.—This extraordinary man seems 
| destined to filla large space in the history of the 
| present age. He is the son of Mehemet Ali, the 
powerful Pacha of Egypt, and inherits the talents 
as well asambition of his father. When the Ma- 

) hommedan faith was threatened by the Wahabees, 

| seven or eight years ago, [brahim at the head of an 

_irregular force, penetrated into Arabia, deleated 
, the formidabie array of rebels with great slaughter, 
| and carried their Princes, prisoners to Cairo.—Since 
| then, he has paid great attention to the introduction 
| of Earopean discipline and. tactics.inio his armies, 


and has done much towards improving the character?" yf 7, 


of the Egyptian Navy. He conquered all Syria, 
| which he now governs, as the Representative of his 
\ father—and that country will provably become the 
| theatre of a sanguinary struggle, between the armies 
_of the Sultan, and the troops of Mehemet Ali and 
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are the best in the book. Their subject matter is all 


ue in the hands of children. An intelligent teacher ; 


hope the day is coming when children will be spared | 
the trouble, and parents spared the expense, of so 
Oral in- | 
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of the 
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" tiew itiputse will now be given to Oriental stud- 


ies, generally, which 


advantages now offered in this department of learn- 


j ms «Sate ; ; 

i © those persons who measure all subjects, intel- 
~ Teetu bor physical, b whatis- commonly called utili- 
ty, it may not be amiss to remark, that young men 
ey. India, as supercargoes or otherwise, will 
now hay, 











€ the ineans of acquiring such a knowledge 

of the ful eorrent Jang of that country, 
them to hold intercourse with 
1 the subjects of their business or other 
" hout being obliged to rely on ignorant 
or faithless interpreters. A still higher advantage, 
perhaps, will result in the case of those perrons who 
are destined for the East as Missionaries, and whose 
great object will be, through the medium of the tan- 
guages of that region, to prepare the way for the in- 
troduction ot the Christian religion. They will now 
have an opportunity of engaging in such a preparato- 

} ry course of study in various Eastern languages, as 
io of the highest importance on their arrival in 












} tha@juater of the world. 
, ese direct and immediate benefits, however, 
{ important as they may be, are not presented as the 
| only, or most solid grounds of congratulation. Our 
| national reputation demands, that, with our abun- 

dat pecuniary means, adequate provision should be 
made in our great seminaries of learning tor instruc- 
tion in this, and others of the higher departments of 
knowledgé. There are frequent instances of indi- 
viduals among us, who would rejoice at an opportu- 
nity of pursuing these studies profoundly, and thus 
> conterring the highest honor upon their country, in 

all those departments as solid learning, which alone 
will enable us to take rank with the eminent schol- 
ars of the old world.— Dai Ade. 


4 


Texas.—The Texan papers, received by the Col- 

umbia, confirm the accounts over-land, of two bat- 
tles having tought, the 15th and 16th inst, between 
‘the Iulians and Texans, near the headwaters of the 
Nuecis river, The Indian torce is reckoned at 
five ot six hundred--that of the whites about 900. 
The Itdians were forced to retreat, but are said to 
have carried off their wounded and left no prisoners. 
The Texans lost about five men killed, and about 
twenty-six were wounded. They were in pursuit 
oie; savages when the last letters were despatch- 
ed. 
_ Thete ean be no longer any doubt as to Texas be- 
ing engaged in a war with the Indians, to the North 
of the't settlements. This may prove a very serious 
and p-tracted struggle. The number of Indian 
tribes ae said to be about thirty. Only a few war- 
riors f:¢mthe most considerable nations were with 
Bowles in the late actions; but now the warwhoop 
is gives against the Texans, it is probable many 
young pen among the Cherokees, Creeks and Sem- 
inoles will take up the hatchet. Indeed, we should 
not be iurprised to hear of bunds of more Northern 
indians mingling in the contest.--N. O. Courier 


Calcitta papers to Sth May were received at Lon- 
don onthe 9th inst, by over-land mail. They con- 
tain important intelligence from Canton to 16 March, 
which pad been just received by an arrival at Mad- 
ras. Cymmissiener Lin, who had been sent from 
Pekin b put an end to the opium trade, on his arri- 
val at (anton, ordered every member ot the houses 
ot Jardwe & Co, and Dent §& Co., two of the largest 
opium cecalers there, to leave China immediately ; 
and MrInnes, who had been previously ordered to 
Macao, was ordered to leave that place, and quit the 
country) The next proceeding of the Commission- 
er was p order a second mun, who had been detect 
ed in snuggling opium, to be executed in front of 
the Eurpean factories. On this occasion, the exe- 
cution vas performed so suddenly, that there was no 
chance dr opposition on the part of the Europeans. 
By way olresenting the indignity, however, the En- 
glish Suo@intendent of the factory at the request of 
his cousrpmen, and also the American and Spanish 
resident, ttruck each their respective flags, which 
were usrdly displayed over their buildings. Busi- 
ness of atiinds meas at a stand... , ema id 

ru y humiliating to witness the desperate 
struggté of the English and American merchants in 
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¢lass or stock, commonly called the Semitic 


’ |, with a few honorable excep- 
tions, have been too long in a feeble and languishing 
state iD our country, though cultivated in Europe 
with more ardour than at any former period ; and we 
are giad to hear, that some of the residents at the 
University have already availed themselves of the 
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The Rev. M. Harding’s engagement with the 
Unitarian Parish at Stow, Massachusetts, having 


terminated, he is now at toengage with any 
other Parish that may need his services. 4. line 
addressed either, to himself at Stow, or to the Rev. 


‘©. Briggs, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association Boston, will be attended to. 





..,, FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

cP ic is iv contemplation to publish, at the office 

of the Boston “Mercantile Journal, a weekly paper 
‘| with the above title, to’be devoted to the interests ol 
TEMPERANCE, Morautry and Law, and toserve 
as a vehicle for the diffusion. of intelligence and re- 
marks having a bearing on the License Law. 
Provided sufficient encouragement is given, the first 
number will be issued on a sinall sheet, on SATU R- 
DAY, the 17th of August, and continued for 12 suc- 
cessive weeks. 

The price of subscription for the whole term will 
be TWENTY-FIVE Cents payable in advance ; and 
no package will be made up and sent from the office 
containing Jess thun four copies. Subscribers for a 
less number than four copies can obtain them at the 
office of publication. 

Our friends in the city and in the country, who 
are inclined to assist in the undertaking, can procure 
subscription papers at the counting-roomoef the Mer 
cantile Journal, in Wilson’s Lane. 


Boston, July 27, 1839. is3t a3 








MARRIAGES. 








In this city, on Thursday morning, by the Rev. 
Mr Young, Benjamin Ingell, Esq. of Taunton, to 
Miss Amy Harris. 

In this city, on Sunday evening, by Rev. M 
Himes, Mr William Forister to Miss Hannah M. 
Shurtleff, , 

In Taunton, Aug. 5. Mr Abiel Wheeler, mer- 
chant of New Orleans, tv Miss Eliza Fales, eldest 
daughter of Dr. George Leonard of T. 

In Nashua, N..H. Mr Charles T. Ridgway to 
Miss Abby F, Ingalls. 

In Watertown, Jefferson Co. N. Y. 21st ult. Zeb- 
ulon H. Benton, Esq. of Oxbow, to Miss Caroline 
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& JAMES BROWN, 112 Washington street— 
Loudon’s Hortus Lignosus Londinensis, 5 vol— 
Giles’s English Poets—History of Madagasear, by 
the Rev. W. Ellis— chosayt Bear iw the 
with a ican of the Sacred. Poets, by R. A. 
Wiltmott, —The Florist Cuttivater, by F. Wil- 
— pe nee co ee t vol—The Practica} 
armer's Manual—The Vinin e. 
Guide, 1 vol—Opthalmie Surge sg 4g st —s 
Green--Treatise on Geology, by Biblical Delvinus— 
Geology of Fife and the Lothians, P vol—Lovelass 
on Wills, by A, Rarron,. Esqg—The Doctrine and 
Practice of Equity, by G. Goldsmith—Edinburgh 
Review, 37 vols—do do 2i vols--Harleian. Miseel- 
lany, 12 vots--Mackenzie’s Travels, 4to—North 
West Fox or Fox on the N. W. Passage, 1635— 
Taylor’s Plato, vols 41o--Strutt’s British Sylva— 
Priors life of Burke—Aubrey’s Letters, 3 vols— 
Shaltsbury’s Characteristics, 3 v—Posbroke’s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities 2 vols 4to—Midman’s Lite of 
Gibbon, 8vo—Percy Reliques, new edition, Nos. 2 
—4—Apulius’s Golden Age, 3vo— Horace Walpole’s 
Works, 5 vols 4to, cali— Hindoo Cole of Laws, 4to— 
Aubrey’s Miscellany, 3 vols--De Pauw on the 
Greeks, 2 vols--Select Tracts on the Ciwil Wars in 
the Reign of Charles Ist, 2 vols— Reports to Parlia- 
ment on Railways, folio—Dibden’s Tour, & vols— 
Fletcher’s Purpte Island—Herrick’s Poems, 2 vo's 
4to—Hume’s Philosophieal Works, 4 vols—Spenee’s 
Polymetis, folio—Walton’s Angler, 8yo, calf—Dil- 
Juyn’s Shetls—Howell’s Letters--Abdekin, or the 
Art of Preserving. Beauty—Oki Plays, 2 vols, calf-— 
Palgrave’s English. Commonwealth, 2 vols 4to, half 
calf—Tusser’s Good Husbandry, 8vo—Lily’s Life 
(the Astrologer)—Memoirs of Literature, 8 vols, 
second edition-—Koscoe’s Pope, 10 vols 8vo-- W ake- 
field’s edition of Pape’s Homer, 5 vols 8yo, to match 
the edition of works by Roseoe—Polwhile’s Tradi- 
tions and Recollections, Z vols 8vo—De Stuel’s 
Germany. 3 vols—Granger’s Biographical Dietiona- 
ry, 6 vols 8vo—Communications to the Board of 
Agriculture of Great Britain, 7 vols 4to, second edi- 
tion—Forbe’s Oriental Memoirs, 3 vols, fine plates-- 
Parke’s History of the Court of Chancery—Mal- 
colm’s History of Persia, 2 vols, &c. &c.. alT 
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Charlotte, daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, Count de | 
Survilliers. | 


<= 


DEATHS. 














In this city, Mrs Susan, wite of Mr Stephen With- 
ington, 73; Wiiliam, child of Mr Wm. Haskell, 1. 
_ In this city, Aug. 8. Capt, Edwin Blake, aged 45, 
formerly of Hingham. : 
In Brighton, 9th inst. Miss Catharine E, Cook 21. 
In Newton, Aug. 11. of consumption, Mrs Aba- 
gail, wife of Mr Jacob Adams, 63. 
In Wrentham, Aug. 8. very suddenly, Mrs Char- 
lotte, wife of James A. White of this city. 
In Hardwick, Ms. Aug. 9. Miss Mary Ano Ran- 
dall, 23. 
In Nantucket, Aug. 8. of consumption, Mrs Anna 
B. wife of Mr. William Smith of Boston. 
In Wheatfield, Niagara Co. N. Y. July 28, Mrs 
Elizabeth, Wife of Dr Edwin Cook, and daughter of 
the late Mr David Hunt, of Northampton, Ms. 42. 
In New Orleans, of yellow fever, Crpt John R. 
Kemp, of Marblehead, 31. 

In Gonaives, Hayti, Mr Daniel R. Draper, son of 
Mr Lemuel Draper, formerly of Portsmouth N. H. 
8. 
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CLASS OF 1827. 
MEETING of the class of 1829, will be held 
at the American House, 42 Hanover Street, on 
the evening of Commenceinent day, at 8 o’clock. 
W. Gray. 
E. Weston, Jr. 
ALBERT Locke. 
E. L. CUNNINGHAN,. 
G. W. PHiuurps. | 
R. R. Curtis. 
august 17 


HE MISSES GROVES’ boarding and day | 
school for young ladies, will re-open on Sept. 
3d. 3t august 17 

MBE ON. THE CONSTITUTION OF. MAN, 
for 60 cts; By the wilt of a geutiemau ‘in Scot- 
land, several cheap editions of this valuable work 





Commitee of 
Arrangements. 














India, t| sustain the opium trade, against the laws 
and heevolent eflorts of the government. Men from 





Ibrahim. He has probably an armwy of nearly 100, | 
000 men under his command—and his troops have | 


since, sums up his character in the following words: | 

* He is without doubt, a man of remarkable tal- 
ents. His mind is alike subtle and energetic. He 
is totally free from prejudice, adopts your ideas with | 
silent rapidity, and his career demonstrates his mil- 
itary genius. His ambition is unbounded—his aid- 
miration of Eurepean institutions, and civilization 
great; but he avoids with dexterity, shocking the 
feelings and prejudices of the Moslem.’ 

If Ibrahim should succeed in deteating the armies 
of the Sultan, a fatal blow will be given to the Oito- 
man power in Europe,—-Mercantile Journal, 
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Uniform Postage.—In a tate London paper we | 
find the following paragraph, too good, we fear, to | 
be true. If such an arrangement as is there hinted 
at could be effected, it would form one of the most 
important strides ever made toward universal peace | 
and good feeling.—V. Y. Dispatch. 

‘Among the passengers who have reached this 
country by the Great Westcra, is a gentleman dele- 
gated on a special mission by the Post Office Depart 
ment at Washington to the authorities of our general | 
Post Office.—The object in view is one which will | 
produce the greatest advantages in facilitating the | 


It we are correctly informed, the special 
messenger trom Washington is to make full inquiries 


| ment of a uniform penny postage, with the view of 


Should the government 

of the United States adopt Mr. Hill’s plan, letters 

| will pass throughout the whole continent of the Unit- 

| ed States at the same rates asitis intended they shall 
shortly do in this country.’ 

Slave Trade.—The British ships of war seem to 


trade from Brazil. What are our ships doing? The 
| New York Coinmercial gives some extracts from late 
| Brazil papers, from which it appears that on the Slst 
of May, the English Brig of War Grecian, Lt. Com. 
| Smith, arrived at Rio Janerio, incompany with the 
| Portuguese schooner Recuperador, and the Portu- 
_guese Barq ue Maria Carlotta, which sailed a few 
| days before for the coast of Africa, and were captur- 
ed as slave vessels. Great excitement prevailed at 
Rio against the English in consequence of these cap- 
tures, the populace threatening to murder all of that 
nation, and especially officers of the navy. The cargo 
of the barque was valued at more than $100,000, 
chiefly English goods.— Mer Jour. 


Shocking Accident and loss of Life-—Mrs Mar- 
garet Fowle, the aged mother of Messers. James 
and H. D. Fowle, apothecaries at the corner of 
Green and Leverett streets, while riding with her 
younger eon 6n the Neck, on Friday afternoon, was 
thrown from the chaise when near Wheeler’s Grain 
Store, and survived the accident buta very few 
moments. The horse was frighted at a load: of 
wood, and became unmanageable. The chaise then 
struck against a tree, both shafts were broken, and 
Mrs. Fowle and her son thrown upon the pavement. 
Her face struck upon the curbstone, manglog, 7 
most shockingly. We ure happy to state that Mr 
Fowle received but a slight injury.— Courier: 


Professorship of Oriental Literature in Harvard 
University.—It will give great pieasure to the 
friends of learning in our country to know, that, by 
the liberality of some of the East India merchants in 
Boston, the University in Cambridge has recently 
been enabled to offer new advantages for the pursuit 
of Oriental studies, by securing the services of an able 
scholar, Mr. William Adam, who has just been ap- 
pointed Professor of Oriental Literature. Mr. Ad- 
am, has resided upwards of twenty years in the East 
Indies, where he secured to himselt the warmest re- 

ard of the American and other residents. He speaks 
familiarly the Hindostanee, Persian and some other 
dialects in common use there; he is also acquainted 
with that extraordinary language of ancient India, 
the Sanscrit, which is now well known to be so in- 
timately connected with the Greek, Latin and North- 
ern languages of Europe, that a knowledge of it is 
indispensable to a philologist at the present day. In 
addition to the languages of his stock, Mr. Adam has 


professily Christian nations engaged, against the 
wishesjaws, and efforts of the government, in a 


little avil must be all the efforts made to christian- 
ize the phabitants of India, while Christian shop, 
owners hd traders thus not only set at defiance, the 
wholesae laws of the country, but for selfish ends 
are read to sacrifice both the physical and moral 
well beig of their fellow men. 


Fronlanton.— By an arrival at New York, we 
have adices from Canton of several days later date 
than iy ete im yesterday’s paper. The Chi- 
na authfities continue to press the Opium laws with 
extrem@igor, for which indeed, we cannot reason- 


were issued with special reference to circulation 
among ail classes, a portion of the expense being 
borne by his bequest. The cheapness of the pres- 
ent edition brings it within the reach of all. 
WEEK’S, JORDAN & CO 
Ang 17. 
OR 12 1-2 CENTS.—Hints tor the Young in 
relation to the Health of Body and Mind. Price 
12 1-2 cts, -For sale by ) 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
Aug. 17. 


EW BOOKS, &c.—WEEKS, JORDAN & 
CO’S. WEEKLY LIST.—Walker on Inter- 
marriage ; Marryatt’s Dairy. 2 vols—$ 1 50; do do, 
1 vol—50 cents. 

Fanny and other Poems—by Halleck. 

Mentelil’s Wonders of Geology, 2 vols. 

Brougham’s Sketches of Statesmen. 

Schoolcratt’s Algic Researches, 2 vois. 
Gentleman’s Magazine—wilh engravings. 




















ably bine them. If they intend that their govern- 


laws, ipoints where their violation was fast becom- | 
ing halual, ought to be worth a struggle, It will | 


| be seethat very active measures have been taken | Sketches by Boz, No, 10—for sale b 


up at Neao, and the officers threaten to visit every | 
house ¢ the purpose of investigating the sources of | 
the illi¢ traffic. Those countries which call them- 
selves Vilized, have always carried their derision for 
barbarg, or what they designate as barbarous coun- } 
tries ta most unjustifiable extent; but whatever | 
opiniowe may have of the principles or the condi- | 
tion of tisting Chinese civilization, we cannot ex- | 
cuse d@berate and wholesale violation of the laws | 
and cums of a country, with which we profess to 
stand oferms of amity. In the two letters below, 
will bepund all the particulars received - 


Frorlanten.—By the Omega, we have Canton 
dates t#larch 25th. They announce the stoppage 
of the tle altogether, and measures of vigor on the 
part offe government of China against the deadly 
trade igpium, which bid fair to be effectual, We 
give bie an extract of a letter from a most respec- 
table srce.— Journal of Commerce. 


Macao, Mareh 25th, 1839. 
Matts appear to be fast hastening to a crisis in 
this powith regard to the opiam trade, and 1 hope 
the redt will be the opening of the empire. The 
gommioner now in Canton has taken hold of the 
busine as none of his prodecessors have ever done, 
and thCUhimese government has shown a good deal 
of strejth. On the 22d the trade stopped, and no 
foreig¢s allowed to leave Canton, and the next day 
an offi and a posse of soldiers entered the factory 
of Der& Co., demanding Mr. Dent for his contu- 
macy not leaving the country at the order of the 
empe 
MrPent not being present, Mr. Inglis went into 
the ci/with the officer, accompanied by Thom and 
Morrif as interpreters. Elliot sent around a circu- 
lar one 23d in Macao, stating that he had ordered 
the Ejish part ot the opium fleet back to Houkong 
in cor~ny with the Sarne sloop of war, and there to 
put tihselves in a state of defence. He left Macao 
for Cion the same evening, in order to demand 
passpss for all Brittish subjects to leave Canton, but 
we hp not yet heard the result. Most of the Lain. 
tain ¢t have been in Macao Roads for the last few 
days d today the opium in Macao is all being re- 
embed on board ship, as the commissioner has 
thremed to search all the houses in Macao for it. 
The r government has received orders to fit up a 
houspr the Commissioner, und they are making 
readhe tavern on the Praya Grande, near the lan- 
dingace for his reception. There are 20 war-junks 
ancied in the Roads. The people in Macao are in 
greajouble, for if the opium trade is cutofftrem the 
lacdey have a sad prospect of starvation, or at 
easteat misery before them. But in the eradics- 
tion |an evil of the magnitude of this trade, we 
mus¢pect much distress ; if the effect is healing 
the pire in a measure of a deadly evil, the dis 
ars but small proportion to the good. It is es- 
tima that there are a thousand chests in the place, 
and perty amounting to 20 millions on board ship, 
all jwhich it is expected must go to Singapore. 
We} anxiously awaiting the result of the impris- 
of foreigners in Canton, and the summoning 
nglisinto the city, 
[understand that a gentleman, connected with 
of the first respectability at Canton, has re- 
iva letter of a date later than the above, which 
gt t Mr. Inglis had been liberated by the Chi- 
nespnd that he was treated courteously by them 


bs, 














a knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, and kindred dialects 














whin custody.--4dv. 





| Knickerbocker; Colman’s Miscellany. 
| ment sill be at all respected, the defence of their | Waldie’s Select Library ; Law Reporter, (select ca- 


Lady’s Book —with engravings, colored ; 


ses.) ; 
Jack Sheppard: No. 4; Nicholas Nickelby, No. 16. 


WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 
Ang. 17. 


TATIONARY AND FANCY ARTICLES.— 
Superroyal, Medium, Demy, Cap and Pot Pa- 
pers ; Letter Papers of various qualities ; white,blue 
and fancy colored Letter Paper, ruled Letter Paper, 
Note Paper, assorted colors ; Quarto Post and Billet 
Papers of satin surface. 

A large assortment of Stee! Pens, from the most 
approved manutacturers, comprising the latest and 
most approved kinds. Also, Pen holders. 

English and Russia Quills. 

Inx--in bottles of various sizes, blue and red Ink, 
English japan Ink, Ink Powder. 

Sealing Wax, red and black, fine and extra super- 
fine, embossed and assorted colors. Wafers of all 
sizes and colors, Transparent Wafers. 

Everpointed Silver Pencil Cases, Leads for do. ; 
Lead Pencils, Sand Boxes, I[nkstands various kinds, 
Letter Stamps, Portfolios, a large assortment of La- | 
dies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket Books, Card Cases, 
Visiting Cards, Wallets, Memorandum Books, &c. 
Rodgers & Sons’ Penknives, Scissors and Razors, 
Dressing Combs, Fancy Soaps; Hair, Cloth and 
Tooth Brushes, Tooth Powder, Pocket Maps, Porce- 
lain Slates, Transparent Sjates, Indelible Ink, Al- 
bums &c. 

For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, Court street, cor- 
ner of Brattle street. aug 3 

NABBATH RECREATIONS ; or Select Poetry 

of a Religious kind, chiefly taken from the 
works of modern Poets ; with original pieces never 
before published. By Miss Emily Paylor. First 
American revised edition, in which many pieces 
have been withdrawn from the English copy and 
others substituted’ By John Pierpont. Just pub- 
lished, and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO, 118 
Washington Street. august 17. 
Cy en BOOK OF TRAVELS. The Voiage 

and’Travailes of Sir John Maundeville, Knight, 
which treateth of the way to Hierusalem, and of 
marvayles of Inde, with other islands and countryes: 
Just received and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washington Street. august 17. 


MASON’S CHALLENGE BLACKING. 

HE Manulacturer of this article returns his ac- 

knewledgements to merchants and Dealers gen- 
erally for the liberal support he has hitherto enjoyed. 
He begs to assure them that he will make every ef- 
fort to deserve their future favors. 

The Challenge Blacking is now in daily use 
throughout the United States, and the Manufacturer 
feels great satisfaction in being able to say, on the 
authority of disinterested merchants, that its claims 
are superior to 53° OE they have seen of the kind. 

Manufactory No. 95 Callowhill street, Philadel- 
phia—a few doors below Third, north side. 

For sale in Boston, by Harrington & Fisk, 48 Con- 
gress street. jyé 
PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL. 

FT HOSE parents who wish to give their children 

a thoreugh English Education, where they may 
escape the evils incident to city schools, are respect- 
fully informed that Mr C. A CUMMINGS will take 
a few more pupils into his private boarding Acade- 
my at Quincy, Mass., il early application be made. 

Refer to Rev. Messrs Whitney and Lunt, pastors 
of the Unitarian Church Quincy. . 

Terms.—Board and Tuition $25 00 per quarter. 

june 8 eop6mo i 























A DISCOURSE ON SLAVERY.—Delivered 
before the Anti Slavery Society in Littleton, 
N.H., Feb. 22d, 1839, by W. L. Wilsom Just 
published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington street. august 3 

EW  BOOKS.-—Brougham’s Statesmen of 

George III. 

Roget's Physiology and Phrenology, 8vo, 

Maryatt’s Diary in America. 

Undine trom the German. 

Lady Blessiagton’s Thoughts. 

Solomon Seesaw. 

Walker on Intermarriage. 

Bride of Fort Edward. 

The Last Days of the Savior. 

Marshall’s Writin 

Sunday Morning Reffections, §e. 
_ For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 184 Wash- 
ington street. august 10 


ARR’S FAMILY PRAYERS.—-Forms of 
Morning and Evening: Prayers, for the use of 
families, by Jonathan Farr. Published and tor sale 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. 


august 17 


ROOKS’ FAMILY PRAYERS, 10th ed.--A 

Private Prayer Book and Private Manual, to 
which are added forms for Religious Societies and 
Libraries, with a collection of thjsihe, by Charles 
Brooks, 10th ed, Published by JAMES MUNROE 
§ CO. 134 Washington st. august 17 


EWALL’S PRAYERS, 2ed.— Daily Devotions 

for a family, with occasional prayers. ‘ Cause 
us to hear of thy loving kindness, O Lord, in the 
morning, for in Thee do we trust; cause us to know 
the way wherein we should walk ; for we liftup our 
souls unto Thee.’ Just published by JAMES 
MUNROE §& CO. 134 Washingten st. aug 17 


NGLISH BOOKS.—Treatise on Physielogy and 
Phrenology, from the 7th edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, by P. M. Roget, M. D.; 
Poetical Works of Perey Bysshe Shelley, edited by 
Mrs Shelley, in 4 vols; Hints on Horsemanship, to 
a nephew and niece,or common sense and eommon 
errors in common riding, by an officer of the House-. 
hold Brigade of Cavalry. 
The complete Angler, 8vo, plates, 
Lectures on Eeletricity, Galvanism and Electro- 
Magnetism-- by Henry M. Noad. For sale at 
TICKNOR’S, 135. Washington street. 


ROUGHAM’S STATESMEN of the Times of 
George III. Ist series—for sale at FICKNOR’S. 


GOOD LIFE—From the True Plan of a Livin 
Temple. Containing a descriptien of a well 
spent day--The social relations and general aspects 
of Life and Estimates of Life asthe dawniag of an 
eternal day. ‘ This Book,’ says the Christian Exam- 
iner, ‘can be recommended without reserve asa 
sort of whole duty of man,te be put into the hands of 
persons of all descriptions.’ Published by JOSEPH 
DOWE, 22 Court Street. august 17, 


TO THE LADIES. 

‘co MISSES HUNT, Femaxe Pryvsterans, 

would respectfully give notiee to the Ladies of 
Boston and vicinity, that they still continue to attend 
to all diseases, incident to the Female frame, at their 
residence, No. 1 Spring Street, corner of Leverett 
Street, Boston, (Mass.) Diseases of children partic- 
ularly attended to. The Patent Medicated Champoo 
Baths will be administered to Ladies. These baths 
are not only a luxury to persons in health, but a cure 
for many diseases, 

The great success which has attended their treat- 
ment of Diseases, and the propriety of Ladies con- 
sulting one of their own sex, render any argument in 
favor of their practice unnecessary. 

Hours for seeing patients from 9 in the morning 
until Gin the evening. Advice Gratis. jan 19 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL -FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Reter to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, R. M.. Hodges, Charles 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second 
Monday of Sagomber, and consists of four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the first and second quarters unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each; the 
fourth, five weeks. 
































Board §c. for a FOr zc $160 ) Always 
7 inter or Spring, 50 in 
“one-quarter; > Summer or Fall, 45S adence. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical de- 
partment, $6, $12, and $15 a quarter; or $20, $45 
and $55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without addition- 
al charge. 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter. 

Expense of Fue} arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern 
Languages, and other branches, according to the 
wants of the school, are employed ; and competent 
Young Ladies assist in various branches. 

Miss Young, teacher of Music, and two assistant 
teachers, reside in the family of the Principal. 

A new house has just been completed, made ex- 
pressly for the accommodation ef abeut 20 pupils. 

A tew vacancies will be made in the family at the 
end of the present year, 

D. Macx, Principal. 

Cambridge, Aug. 10h, 1838, n 24 

HURCH BELLS.—Warranted of as fine tone 

as any made in this country, for sale by the sub- 
scribers at twenty four cents per lb.—Old Bells re-_ 
cast at short notice—orders by mail or otherwise 
will meet with promee attention. 

HENRY N. HOOPER & Co, 
24 Commercial St., Boston. 
islaw6mo 


REMOVAL. 

E F. NEWHALL has removed te the spacious 

e rooms No. 141 Washington street, nearly op- 
posite the Old South Church, and has just added to 
to his stock a large and splendid assortment of new 
SHAWTLS, plain and figured Silks, rich Chalies, 
Mouseline de Laines, Lace Veils, and other desir- 
able articles, of the best styles. 

&> Purchasers will find at this establishment the 
largest and best assortment of Seasowable Goods in 
the city, at the very lowest prices, by wholesale er 
retail—for cash only. 

URE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS & Co., 101 State street, have 
e constantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring 
strained Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use . 
Oi} cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of eo city, free of expense. 


jan 13 ist 








jy 20— 
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= [From the New York Observer.) 
LINES, THE WESTERN PRAIRIES. 





BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


I knew that. we must part—day after day 
I saw the dread Destroyer win his way ; 
That hollow cough first rang the fatal knell, 
As on my ear its prophet warning fell ; 
Feeble and slow thy once light footsteps grew, 
Thy wasting cheek put on death’s pallid hue, 
Thy thin hot hand, to’mine more weakly clung, 
Each sweet ‘ Good-night’ fell fainter from thy 
tongue. 
I knew that we must part—no powercould save 
Thy quiet goodness from an early grave ; 
Those eyes so dull, though kind each glance 
they cast, 
Looking a sister’s fondness to the last ; 
Thy lips so pale, that gently pressed my cheek; 
Thy voice—alas ! thou couldst but try to speak; 
Alltold thy doom, I felt it at my heart. 
The shaft had struck—I knew that we must 
part. 


And we have parted, Mary—thou art gone! 
Gone in thy innocence, meek-suffering one. 
Thy weary spirit, breathed itself to sleep 

So peacefully, it seemed a sin to weep, 

And those fond watchers who around thee stood, 
Felt even then, that God was ever good. 

Like stars that struggle through the clouds of 

night, 
Thine eyes one moment caught a glorious light, 
As if to thee in that dread hour ’twere given 
To know on earth, what faith believes of Heav- 
en: 
Then like tired breezes didst thou sink to rest ; 
Nor one, one pang the awful change confessed. 
Death stole in softness o’er that lovely face, 
And touched each feature with a new born 
grace ; 

On cheek and brow unearthly beauty lay, 
And told that life’s poor cares had passed away, 
In my last hour be Heaven so kind to me, 
I ask no more than this—to die like thee. 


Yes we have parted, Mary—thou art dead! 

On its last resting place I taid thy head. 

Then by the coffin-side kneltdowm, and took | 

A brother’s farewell kiss and farewcll look ; 

Those marble lips no kindred kiss returned ; 

From those veiled orbs no glance responsive, 
burned ; 

Ah! then I felt that thou hadst passed away, 

That the sweet face I gazed upon was clay : 

And then came Memory with her busy throng 

Of tender images, forgotten long : 

Years hurried back, and as they swiftly rolled, 

I saw thee, heard thee as in days of old. 

Sad and more sad, each sacred feeling grew, 

Manhood was moved and sorrow claimed her 
due ; 

Thick, thick and fast the burning tear-drops 
started, 

I turned away—and felt that we had parted. 


! 


GRAY HAIRS.— By Lorp Vaux. 


These hairs of age are messengers 


These great savannas of Missouri and Ijli- 
nois, have been described a hundred times over, | 
in books: and newspaper paragraphs; and | 
have not the vanity to suppose, that I can say 
any thing about them, which has not been bet- 
ter said by others, Nevertheless, as to me, the 
spectacle was entirely novel and exceedingly 
interesting, ] may perhaps venture to put down 
some of my impressions, as well as | am able. 
The first view I had, which was of the low flat 
prairies on the Mississippi, did not, I confess, 
come up to my expectations, I could not prr- 
ceive how they differed from some of those ex- 
tensive salt marshes which | had so often seen 
upon the sea-board, The grass was not much 
higher, and at a distance, could not be distin- 
guished from the ordinary growth of the salt 
meadow, Afterwards I saw many other prai- 
ries, more or less extensive, of the same level 
and monotonous character, on the Illinois river 
and elsewhere, and found it quite impossible 
to admire them; the more so, on account of 
the great rains, which made the travelling very 
heavy in crossing them, and now and then 
prompted the unwelcome request from our 
stage coach man, that we would get out and 
wade, (walk, | think he phrased it,) for, contin- 
ued he, in the language of the country, ¢1 am 
afraid we shall get stalled in the slew,’ In the 
wettest parts of those flat prairies, the grass is 
coarse and sedgy, and grows very tall, Where 
the fires sweep over them late in the fall, or 
early in the spring, the young growth is for a 
short time extremely slender and nutricious. 
But although I should myself never think of 
settling down upon one of these dead-level dot- 
toms, and cannot in conscience say, that T think 
them either grand or beautiful, few of them are 
so wet, but that in ordinary seasons, they may 
be cultivated ; and they often bring as heavy 
crops as the richest soil can yield. 

But the rolling prairies are of a very differ- 
ent and far more interesting character. Many 
of the inequalities of the ground are gentle 
swells, like the billows of the ocean in a calm. 
Others rise higher, sometimes sloping off on all 
sides with surpassing gracefulness, and some- 


lages, 


imagination had ever depicted. 


times extending the most beautiful sites imagi- 
nable for detached dwellings, or charming vil- 
I have said that [ do not like the flat 
prairie at all; but when level tracts are inter- 
spersed with undulations and wooded islands, 
stretching away to the distant horizon, they 
serve to heighten the effect, which for solitude, 
grandeur and beauty, far surpasses what my 


After I left the Mississippi, and entered the 
prairie region of Jilinois, I could not for some 
time get rid of the impression, that it was an 


a far more rapid growth than we ere accustoim- 
ed to observe in the northern and eastern states. 
The black locust, varticularly, which. makes 
excellent timber, grows with astonishing r4- 
pidity, ‘There is supposed to be ‘more wood 
and timber at this time, in central and northern 
Illinois, than there was ten years ago; and | 
have no doubt there will be much more ten 
years hence than there is now, The prairies 
will soon be all taken up; and there is nothing 
in the way of their becoming densely populat- 
ed, Already several flourishing settlements 
are springing up far out upon these smooth and 
leafless undulations, and the busy hum of indus- 
try is breaking in upon the silence and. solitude 
of a thousand years. One of these’settlemnents 
is just commenced on the great prairie which I 
have attempted to describe, uoder the most en- 
couraging auspices, Two years ago, a com- 
pany of enterprising farmers with a joint capi- 
tal ot $44,000, in Rhode Island, sent out an 
agent to select and purchase a township. of 
23,000 acres. To the astonishment every 
body in the vicinity, he located his town®pip in 
the midst of the prairie. I believe there was 
not a single tree or bush on the whole tract. 
But the long swells and other inequalitics of 
the surface are extremely beautiful, and the 
soil is of the richest quality. 

The company highly approved of the selec- 
tion ; named the town Delevan, and commenced 
by erecting a very large house, near the wa- 
ter, which now serves for a hotel and a charch; 
and accommodates the families as they sueces- 
sively arrive, till they can erect houses for 
themselves, This each settler docs upon his 
own portion of the tract, an equitable division 
having been made soon after it was putchased. 
Several of these families are already comforta- 
bly settled ; large fields, partly with turf enclo- 
sures, are under cultivation, and there is every 
prospect that here the delighted traveler will 
soon find an industrious, virtuous and highly 
prosperous community—especially as one of 
the articles of compact is, that no ardent spir- 
its shall ever be brought into the tewn and 
sold, or used as a drink. If they can keep out 
alcohol, with its ‘legion of devils,’ there is 


~ completed. 











faction, aud said ‘Star buono, Signora slar buono? 
While we sat with him, his friend took his 
leave; and ag the time for the introduction of 
the bride approached, we also returned to her 
apartment, and fousd her additional toilet quite 
Indeed, with so many additional 
jewels had she been decorated, that she was 
quite unable to bear the weight of her salma 
without the support of ber attendants, who walk- 
ed on each side of her, and held her head, At 
the moment of her leaving the room, a veil of 
purple crape, splendidly embroidered in gold, 
small pearls, and precious stones, was thrown 
over her head. 
In this array she was conducted to the door 
of the bridegroom's chamber, amidst the uni- 
. versal cry from each individual present of * Lai, 
lai, lai, lella’—a sound of great joy, always 
raised at marriages by the assembied guests, 
The curtains were raised, but only a certain 
number of the company, probably the “nearest 
relatives, entered, and conducted the veiled 
bride to a seat on the left of the bridegroom, 
who continued seated. Her veil was then 
removed by one of the ladies, and for the first 
time the old Turk beheld his wife, or rath- 
er her masked countenance. An old woman, 
who had taken an active part in the whole cer- 
emony, took from the hands of a black woman 
a small silver ewer containing rose water, and 
nyproached the bride whom she addressed. 
The bride then raised her two hands, and ex- 
tending their hollowed palms, the officiating 
lady filled them with rose water out of the ewer. 
The bridegroom then, turning rourd, drank it 
out of the bride’s hands. He then underwenta 
similar ceremony, the bride drinking out of his 
hands. During all this time the shouts of 
‘ Lai, lai lai,” continued unceasingly, both from 
those within and those on the outside of the 
chamber, This ending the cermony, we and 
the rest of the company took our leave of this 
paired, not matched couple.’—Six Year's Res- 
idence in Algiers. 


{From the Episcopal Recorder.] 
THE BURIAL AT SEA. 


‘On Sunday, 1ith November, I was called 
from my berth at an early hour, to see a aick 





nothing to prevent them from being ope of the 
most happy and independent communities in 
the state, O what a blessing would it be to 


settlements would go and do likewise! 








A WEDDING AT ALGIERS, 

This evening | went tothe weddiig of the 
daughter of the cadi, or chief judg. The 
bride is a lovely creature, a widow of tineteen, 
and has two beautiful children. Her frst hus- 
band was strangled, and it has since ten prov- 
ed that he was perfectly innocent of the offence 
of which he had been accused, Butwhatever 
her feelings of regret may have ten, she 
could not avoid entering again into tle conju- 





had cleared up, and occupied for centuries 


rolled over it. 




















Which bid me fast, repeat, and pray! 
They be of death, the harbingers, 

That do prepare and dress the way; 
Wherefore I joy that yeu may see 
Upon my head such hairs to be. 


They be the lines that lead the length 
How tar my race was for to run ; 


Kentucky and Onio, or on the upper Mississip 
pi. 
have from time immemorial, kept them clear o 


tion, 





They say my youth is fled with strength, 

And how old age is well begun— 
The which I feel, and you may see { 
Such lines upon my head to be. 


They be the strings of sober sound 
Whose music is harmonica! ; 


I came, and how thereto I shall; 


| 
Their tunes declare, a time from ground } 
' 
} 


Wherefore I love that you may see 
Upon my head such strings to be. 


God grant to those that gray hairs have, 

No worse them take than I have meant, 
That, after they be laid in grave, 

Their souls may joy their lives well spent ; 
God grant, likewise, that they may see 
Upon their head such hairs to be. 





THE SAILOR IN A STORM. 
Sonnet, BY R. SouTHEY. 


O Gop! have mercy in this dreadful hour 
On the poor mariner! in comfort here, 
Soft shelter’d, as I am, I almost fear 

The blast that rages with resistless power. 
What were it now to toss upon the waves, 


The madden’d waves, and know nosuccor near ; | can only see the dark outline, are the islands, | time a hired dancer stood upin the c 
| and the single majestic trees are the merchant-)} the apartment holding an embroidered t@dker- 


The howling of the storm alone to hear, 
And the wild sea that to the tempest raves ; 
To gaze amid the horrors of the night, 

And only see the billows’ gleaming light ; 
Then in the dread of death to think of her 
Who, as she listens sleepless to the gale, 
Puts up a silent prayer, and waxes pale! 

O God! have mercy on the mariner! 


AN ODE, 
BY SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-raised battle ment or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown’d ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where laughing at the storin, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No;—men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men, who their duties know, 

Buc know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And ciush the tyrant while they rend the chain : 
These constitute a State,— 

And sovereign law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 

Sits Empress, crowning good, repressing ill ; 
Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend dissention like a vapor sinks, 

And e’en th’ all dazzling crown 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 
Such was this heaven-loved isle, 

Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore! 

. No more shall Freedom smile? 

Shal! Britons languish, and be men no nore? 
Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave, 
oo 2Tis folly to decline, 


. And’steal inglorious to the silent grave. 


#er 


The largest prairie that I crossed, lies some 


where about midway between Springfield and 
I do not know that its undulations 
are more beautiful, or its ever-changing aspects 
more charming, than what you see and admire 
on a smaller scale between Oltaway and Juliet. 
But its apparent boundlessness where we were | have exchanged my seat for a higher 


Peoria. 


ruffled by the breeze on every side, as far a 
| the eye could reach, struck me with an inde 


now melting into wonder and delight. 
crossed this magnificent prairie. 


The wil 
Th 


and of the finest summer verdure, 
flowers of the season were in their glory. 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


| expanse. 
| ocean, into which I was launching, dotted wit 
| islands, and here and there enlivened by th 
| appearance of a tall merchantman, in the edg 
| of the horizon. The belis and patches of fia 
woodland, some of them so distant, that yo 


men, now beating up proudly against the wind, | chief 1n each hand, which she waved andpi 
and now spreading all their sails, as they fly | about, and scarcely moving her feet sh 
You need not tell me that it wasall| herself in various attitudes, 


before it, 
| an illusion! What if it was ? 
the less? No—but rather the more. It was 


| a fairy ocean, which is never lashed by th 
tempest; but all the 
| spread out in gladness and beauty, drinking i 


sweet light of heaven, 


ken ? 


speed Us on Our way. 
is no less than fifty miles over. 


the grand prairie, as well it may be ; and 


about among the ‘timbers,’ like the strai 


islands, 
The question has often been asked, ‘ho 


of them, are ever to be settled ? 


building timber? Who would be willing, 


landmark, and occupy it?’ 


of the most fertile tracts 


souri, But the objection is so far from bein 


en if not obviate it entirely, 


&c., will spting ap of its own accord. 


about the settlements, where a few years ag 
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old country, which an industrious race of men 


but from which they had been s-vept off, with | sidered alike sinful and discreditabe. 
all traces of their existence, at a period so re- | family, therefore, have lost no time ij finding 
mote, that the wave of oblivion has long since 
I do not mean that this is my 
theory—for whoever may have been in posses- 
sion of the country, far back of our most an- 
! cient historical records, I do not believe it was 
ever covered with such forests as you see in 


Certainly, the annual fires of the hunter, 


| timber, except near the water courses, where 
it has found adequate and effectual protec- 


scribable awe, now rising to the sublime and | brocade-covered mattress placed upon 


was about eighteen inches high, very thick, | sweetmeats, 


To my imagination, it was the great | After we had partaken of these refresh: 


livelong summer lies 


the rain and the dew, and rejoicing in the 
It was enchantment ; 
and how could [ wish the spell ever to be bro- 
But the stage-man’s horn sounded; we 
were already at the landing, and I had time 
only to ‘cast a few longing lingering looks be- 
hind,’ while fresh horses were brought out to 


It is said there is one prairie in Illinois which 
This is called 


suspect that most of the smaller ones are con- 
nected by narrow strips of verdure winding 


and arms of the sea, among clusters of beautiful 


the prairies of the west, especially the largest 
Hlow can 
any body live without firewood, fencing and 


he could take up a township for nothing, to 
launch out, ten or twenty miles from. every 


Now it cannot be denied, that the scarcity 
of woodland is a very great objection to some 
in Illinois snd Mis- 


insuperable, that a few years will greatly weak- 
In many places, 
perhaps all, you havé only to keep the fires off, 
anc a young growth of oak, walnut, ash, tulip, 
I no- 
ticed a great many such fine embryo forests 


there was nota shrub nora leaf to be seen, 
Besides, wood and timber may be planted, any 





gal state, as singleness or widowhool is con- 


Her 


. 
, 


ber another husband, 1 found her sirrounded 
by a crowd of most brilliantly dressal ladies ; 
indeed my eyes were perfectly dwzled by 
the splendor of the jewels by Mich the 
salmas (i.e. golden caps) and perims were 
covered ; whole bequets of foses, Pseamines, 
peacocks’ feathers, and butterflies, were com- 
pletely formed of diamonds. In short, ty pow- 





f 
useless to attempt to give an account ojall the 
wonders on which I gazed. Nor wasl less 
struck with the number of beautiful women 
amonget them. They are quite as fair a Euro- 
peans, and their eyes far surpassed in fillian- 
cy ony beauty 1 bad ever beheld. Jothing 
could exceed their courtesy and the pdteness 





of their reception, I was placed on tp same 
low sofa with the bride, but would #lingly 
e, had 





8 | tempt imitating ny fair hostesses in th¢ tailor 
-} manner of sitting, and the sofa was @rely a 
floor 









The coffee was served in 
d} delicately beautiful porcelain cups, a 
e { size of dolls tea cups; and, in lieu of 











h{ band of female musicians, playing apo 
e| of guitar, and a curiously shaped drum 
e} earthenware, and covered at one end witlparch- 
e | ment, called at Tambouca, and several t@bour- 
u | ines, began their strange music; and at t@same 





After 














apparent satisfaction of the assembly, 
inconsistent with their ideas of propri 


e 


n 










themselves for the amusement of those pay 
them for such performances, 
After this exhibition had continued songime, 


the bride, conducted by some of the p 
ladies ascended a few steps to one 

shelves or bed-places, which invariably 
each end of all Algerine rooms; and 
seated herself upon cushions, her com 
proceeded to make great changes in he 
and appearance, some of them adding orn 
to her already highly adorned salma, whil 
ers occupied themselves in actually pla 
her lovely face with a profuse quantity 
paint, to which they added patches of gol 
so as effectually to mask and disfigur 
[ was then invited through the interpreta 
the Italian lady who accompanied ine, to 
visit to the bridegroom, which I very wal 
agreed to, and was conducted to a room 
opposite side of the gallery. After 

passed under several tiers of brocade, sil 
muslin curtains, we found ourselves j 
presence of the bridegroom. He was an 
ly Turk, with but one eye, and equally 
as was the contrast between his appe 
and that of his lovely bride, was the ¢ 
from the noise, show and company of her. 
ment, to the quiet and sombre appeara 
his, although both were handsomely hung 
crimson silk damask, He had only one 
panion, a middle aged Turk, and they 
looked very dull and stupid, until on his 
me if I thought his wife (whom he had 
seen) handsome, and on hearing my agre 
answer, he stroked his beard with great 
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the great West, if thousands of other rising | 


ers of description are baffled, tor’it- wuld be | 


| passenger in the steerage. This was the first 
I had heard of his iJlness. though he had been 
complaining, as I afterwards learned, for sever- 
al days. Upon descending into his apartment 
I found him senseless and dying. 1 was then 
told that he was not in good health when he 
came on board at New York, but that it was 
only for a few days that he lad been com- 
plaining particularly, and indeed, thirty-six 
hours before [ saw him he had been on deck. 
His disease appeared to be of the lungs, which 
I suppose the voyage and the unfavorable 
weather had aggravated and hurried to its is- 
sue. Noone on board had sufficient know}- 
edge of medicine for him, and indeed his case 
did not admit of relief, It was distressing in 
the last degree to see a poor fellow-creature 
lying as he then was, with no means of help- 
ing him. In al! the discomforts of the steerage, 
without a friend in the ship of nearer kindred 
than that of common humanity, 2,000 miles 
from the American coast,and 1,000 from that 


speech, or even of making a sign by the hand 
or the eye, he was struggling with death. 
| The captain and mate were very kind and at- 
' tentive, but no human hand could give him 
help. I saw him several times during the 
day, and found no change in him till about 
four o’clock, P. M., when I saw him last, a 
few minutes after which he diced. As to his 
history, [learned from one of his fellow pas- 
sengers in the steerage, to whom he kad com- 
municated some things concerning himself, 
that he wasa native of Switzerland, and that 
he had been a soldier in the wars of Napoleon, 
that be had been in the United Stetes with his 
wife in search of a son who lad left them to 
go to America some time before, that his wife 
died there, and not being able to hear any 
thing of his son, he had set out to return to his 
own country. How uncertain all human hopes 
and plans! how diversified the lot uf man in 
this life! While many are drinking from an 





having all that home and friends can give, 
others are perishing in the last degree of want 
and wretchedness. During this man's sickness 
we had a striking illustration of the heedless- 
ness of men in regard to the voice of either the 
word or providence of God. While a poor 
fellow passenger was dying in the steerge, in 
circumstances most loudly calling upon us all 
to ‘ consider our ways,’ several young men in 
the cabin, Sunday as it was, were playing 
cards, How suitable for all is the prayer, 
‘from hardness of heart and contempt of thy 
word and commandment, good Lord deliver 
us.” 

‘After the poor man’s body was prepared 
for burial, by being sewed in canvass, which 
served as a coffin, it was laid upon deck dur- 
ing the night, where it was made fast to the 
long-boat. The next day was the funeral, 
and [ wos asked to perform the services of the 
burial. About twelve o’clock the ship was 
trimmed, her way being checked by a proper 
adjustment of the sails, the passengers and 
crew were assembled on deck, and all things 
made ready for the solemn ceremony. The 
body, a weight being fastened to the feet, was 
placed on a platform, of which one end rested 
on the side of the ship, and the other was sup- 
ported by four haruy sailors, who waited the 

“signal for launching the corpse into the sea. 
All stood uncovered and with solemn aspect, 
while the touching service from the Liturgy 
was performed, and then, just as the impres- 
sive words were uttered, ‘ we commit his body 
to the deep, &c , the end of the platform held 
by the sailors was raised and the corpse plunged 
into the sea. None had the heart to look over 
the side of the ship to see where the waves 
were parted. We turned away in silence and 
went back to the cabin, and thought of the 
varieties in the lot of man, and the deep coun- 
sels of Him who ‘maketh us differ.” Our ship 
was put back to her course, and went on her 
way, while the body of the stranger was left 
in the depth, a thousand miles at sea, and yet 
further from home, to await the resurrection of 
the last day. May there not be some far from 
the place of his burial, by whom he was known 
and Joved as a father, or brother, or friend, 
and who will mourn for him as none on the 
ship could mourn ? Of his private character, 
I of course know nothing. But a devotional 
book, in German, was left by him, in which I 
was told he had been accustomed to read. 
For any thing known to us he may have been 
a child of God, and have found in death the 
comforts of his Redeemer’s presence. ‘This is 
a suggestion of that charity which ‘ hopeth all 
things.’ 
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of Europe, and now without the power of 


overflowing cup of comforts and pleasures, | 











_ Forcible Detention of a Pastor.— old: 
Rector of a perish in the department oe a Nevre, 
over which be had been Pastor nearly 20. © 
received a better piece of preferment rem is Bish. 
op, ita fortnight ago. He was greatly beloved 
by his flock, and was no less attached to m him- 
self; he expected to have a parting scene, which 
would be painful to his feelings, when he came to 
leave them, and he determined to take himself off 
quietly without letting any: one into the secret. The 
other morning, therefore, he left the village at break 
of day, and journied towards his new benefice; but 
he had not walked above a league or two, before his 
departure became known, the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage assembled en masse, and determined to fetch 
him back. Away they went alter him, and in due 
time overtaking not the lost sheep but the stray 
shepherd, bronght him back in triumiph to his rec- 
ory, where they have since kept a guard of six men 
pos'ed round his house to hinder any new attempt 
at flight. The old rector, overcome by the rather 
boisteroua testimonials of affection from his parish- 
ioners, had subsequently written to the Bishop, 
begging to decline the preferment offered to him. 


Steamboat  Statistics.—From a Report upon 
Steamboats, laid before the House of Commons, we 
gather some facts interesting to persons in this coun- 
try, as well asin England. It appears from this re- 
port, thrt the whole number of steam veésels in the 
United Kingdom, is 810, with Jan aggregate of 157- 
840 tonnage, and 63,250 horse power. This sum 
does not include the government steamers, and the 
tonnage, moreover, is not the ‘custom house fon- 
nage,’ but the real tonnage, which includ-s that of 
the engine room, for this is not entered at thé cus- 
tom house. 

According to Mr Woodbury’s report, submitted to 
Congress on the 30th of last December, the number 
of steamboats in the United States, was 800, with 
au aggregate tonnage of 160,000, and 57,091 horse 
power, hus we see that the steamboat tonnage of 
the two countries is very nearly the same, 

There is, however, one fact, which we learn from 
the comparison, and which is of more immediate in- 
terest on this side of the ocean, The impression 
prevails very generally, that English steamers are 
much less liable to casualty than our own. From 
this report, we find, that within the last ten years, 
not less than ninety-two British steamers have met 
with accidents, destroying 634 lives. The gréatest 
loss of life at any one time, was by the wreck of the 
Rothsay Castle when 119 persons perished. 

Mr Woodbury’s report states the whole number 
of accidents to have been 228; the total loss of life 
ab out 2000; the greatest number at one time, 309, 
at the sinking of the Monmouth on the Mississippi. 

The loss of property in England is not estimated. 
In the United States, it is put at 5 or 6 millions. 
From these statements we conclude, that the steam 
navigation of both countries both in extent and lia- 
bility to accident, is very nearly alike; the balance 
being slightly in favor of England. 








Laolin, or earth of which porcelain is manulactur- 
ed, is a chemical composition of feldspar, the gradu- 
al transition of which has been observed by two 
scientific gentlemen—Brougniart and Malaguti. It 
is always found in the close neighborhood of ferru- 
ginous rocks in irregular interrupted beds, 








Generosity Rewarded.—The prize of 8000 francs 
for virtuous actions has heen awarded by the French 
Academy this year to Francis Poyer, a cabroilet dri- 
ver, for the following well atiested conduct :—Poy- 
er has earned his bread by keeping a back cabroilet 
for the last 10 years. He has a wife and- four chil- 
dren. In 1829,a lady entrusted her newly born 
infant to Poyer’s wife, paid for the first three months 
and then did not make her appearance tor two years. 
She claimed the child and obtained it, without pay- 
ing forits keep. In a few weeks after, Poyer 
learned that the infant had been again deserted, and 
sent to the Foundling Hospital. He went to claim 
it and found it suffering, and even menaced with 
loss of sight. The establishment, however, could 
| not give up the child, unless he who took it would 
lodge the suin of £10 to be given to the child on its 
majority. The amount was large for poor Poyer, 
with four children of his own ; but he raised it en 
the 14th September, 1829, and brought the child as 
his adopted, again home. After ten ycars the facts 
came to the knowledge of an academician, and the 

prize of 3090 fraucs was voted to this poor cabroilet 


; 


| driver, 























EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—Statesmen of the 
Times of George the Third, by Lord Brougham, 
2 vols 8vo. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works, vol 4. 
Faraday’s Experimental Researches in Electricity. 
The] Voiage and Travailes of Sir John Maundeville, 








_Parehasers 
ae = and Domestic Woollen Goods, consisting of 
. Br F 





Kt. with notes and glossary by J. O. Hailiwell, 
Esq. 1 vol. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, new edition, 
plates. 

Lectures on Electricity : by Henry M. Nood, 1 vol. 

| The Pictorial Shakspeare, part 8. 

| Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive and Historical : by 

) _ Christopher Wordsworth, part 5. 

| The Pictorial History of Palestine, part 1. 

| Pictures of the French. drawn hy themselves, part 1 

| Heads of the People, Part 8, §c. 

| Just received b 

CHAS.C. LITTLE & TAS. BROWN, 

112, Washington street. 


ISAAC R. BUTTS, 

PRINTER, 

| Corner of Washington and School streets. 

| Cards, Blanks, Billets, Circulars, Sermons, Books, 

and every other kind of Printing, 

executed well, cheap, and proinptly. 

| For sale, 2000 Ibs Pica, Small Pica, and Long 

| Primer, 

a lb. (only 6 cents a Ib. above type meta!) and Bour. 
geois, Minion and Nonpareil. Also a good Ramaye 

Press, Chases, Imposing Stone &c Ke may 18 

NOTHER NEW HYMN BOOK.—This day 
published by B. H.GREENE, 124 Washington 

| Street, corner of Water Street. 

Hymns and Prayers tor children in the Sunday 
School, and at Home. This will be found a very 
usetul little book for general use as the title im- 
ports. 

On hand a good supply of the old Boston Sunday 
School Hymn Book, by a Superintendent. 

Also Sacred Songs, by Mrs Follen: 

Published thisday. A new and neat edition of 
Walker’s Service Book for Sunday Schools. This 
Book is becoming very popular, and those who 
wish to introduce it into the Sunday School, can be 
supplied with a copy gratis, by applying as above. 
It contains beside the Prayers, an excellent collec- 
tion of Hymns. july 13. 

ALUABLE BOUKS, published by JAMES 
, MUNROE & Co, 134 Washington street, Bos- 
on— 
Buckminster’s works, 2 vo's cloth 
Channing’s Discourses, 12mo and 8yvo 
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do Self-Culture 
do Slavery 
do Letter to Jonathan Phillips Esq 


Parker’s Sermons 8vo 

Palfrey’s Sermons 8vo and 12mo 

Worcester’s Letters to Christians. 

Worcester’s Last thoughts on important subjects. 

The A tego Library, edited by Prof. Ware Jr. 4 
vols. 

Scenes and Characters illustrative of Christian truth, 
edited by Prof. Ware Jr. 

Ware on the Christian Character, 

Norton’s Statement of Reasons. 

Noyes’ Translation of the Hebrew Prophets. 

do do do ob. 

Miriam a Dramatic Poem by the Author of Joanna 
ot Naples 2 edition. 

The Young Man’s Friend by Rey. 

pea Somat. ge re by do. 
ew Views of Christianity, Society a 
by O. A. Brownson. ‘ foi! eters: 

Nichols’ Fissiens! Theology. ke. &c. 

t 


A. B. Muzzey 





IRDS AND FLOWERS.— A. spirit of health- 
fulness, harmony and love breathes through 
every page, 
alter reading it.’—[Salem Gazette. 

‘Aa pure asthe first breath of the early morn, 
coming over the sweet briar and the violet.’—Eve, 
Gazette. 
* Beautiful asthe first spring violet and musical 
as the first spring warbler of me trees and fields,’— 


(Mirror. Hes 
Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 
Aug. 3 


ACRED HISTOR Y—Selecte 
S tures, with annotations and re Reet Maa 
ly calculated to facilitate the study of the y scri 
tures in Schools and families—8th edition—in 5 or 
by Mrs: Trimmer—London edition, For sale. at 











has been in use about two years, at 18 cents | 


and we love every thing that lives better | * 
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AT JOHN B. PRAY'S. 
ETY CLOTH 8TO 
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VA RI , RE 
No. 48, Washington Poston, °° 


..__ 8 doors North of the Post Office. 

Wwe is daily receiving and constantly supplied 
‘V with, ard offers his Friends, Customers ang 

generally, a very complete assortment of 


clottis, Cassimeres, Ladies’ Habit and Pe 
Cloths, &e. &e. Among which are superlative 
wool-dyed black, blue and colored French and Ger. 
man Broadcloths, English do. stiper and fine, of eve. 
ry fashionable color and mixture. Double and single 
milled black, blue, fancy colored and mixed Cassi. 
meres, of Eniglish, French and German manufacture, 
American Broadcloths and Cassimeres, of the best 
ualities and most permanent and fashionable dies. 
dies Broadcloths, of delicate texture and beautiful 
colors, Queen’s Habit and Pelisse Cloths. 

For Surtouts and Over Coats.—Double milled 
German and London Broadcloths,. Kerseys, Lion 
Skin Coatings, Pilot and Beaver Cloths. 

Flanncls of English and American Manutactare 
warranted not to shrink in ? 

Cashmere and Lama Cloths, Erminettes, Camble. 
teens, French Bombazines, Gambroons, Merinos 
Lastings, Drillings, Jeans, &e. &c. P 

Linens and Cottons, bleached and unbleached, 

Vestings, comprising figured and plain Velvet 
Silk and Satin. Valentia, Marseilles,.and. Silk and 
Worsted Do. of the latest fashions. 

Trimmings for Coats, Pants and Vests, viz. Byt. 
tons, all sorts, Silk, Twist, Thread, Canvass, Pag. 
ding, Brown Linen, Cambrics, Silk Serge, &e. 

Also a general assortment of goods adapted to the 
seasons sclected carefully with reference to strength 
ot fabric and beauty of colors and finish, which Pur. 
chasers are respectfully invited to call and examine 
and are assured that they will be sold at wholesala 
or retail at the very lowest prices, m 23 


HRISTIAN CHARACTER.—On the Forma. 
tion of the Christian Character, Addressed to 
those who are seeking to lead. a.religious life. By 
Henry Ware, Jr. D. D., tenth edition, 
Contents. 
The Nature of Religion, and what we 





Chapter I. 
are to seek. 

Chapter 2. Our power to obtain that which we 
seek. 

Chapter 3. The state of mind in which the In. 
quirer should sustain himself, 

Chapter 4, The means ol Religious Improvement 
—Reading, Meditation, Prayer, Preaching, The 
Lord’s Supper. 

Chapter 5. The Religions Discipline of Life. 

The above work will be sold for distribution at a 
discount of twenty per cent from former prices. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington stveet. august 3 
FP\Ak “wONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELI. 

GION AND LETTERS.—Edited by Rey, 
Cazneau Palfrey. 

[From the N. H. Argus.} * The high character 
which it has already acquired, is fully sustained in 
the present number, and in its literary and mechani- 
cal departments it is unsurpassed by ‘amy work of a 
religious cast in the Union.’ 

{From the Christian Examiner.}] ‘It has our 
heartiest good wishes for its success, and we sec not 
when we think of the number, constituting the Uni- 
tarian body, why it should noy succeed. There is 
room for it and to spare. The numbers, thus far, 
are both able and interesting.” Published monthly, 
in numbers of 48 octavo pages, at Three Dollars per 
annum. WM. CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 118 
Washington Street. Jy 27, 


Lyte D-HAND BOOKS — for sale low, by 
JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 
ss Encyclopedia, by David Brewster, 36 pts 
0 
Edinburg Review, 68 vols, Edinburg ed. half Russia 
Lowth’s Commenfary, 4 vols folio 
Clerici Commentarius, 3 vols folie 
Encyclopedia Americana, 13 vols cloth 
The Works of Edward Reynolds, folio 
Clarke on the Evangelists, 2 vols 8vo 
Black walls Sacred Classics, 8vo 
Curiosities of Literature, 3 vols 8vo 
Gordon’s American War, 4 vols 8vo 
Guthrie’s Cicero, 3 vols 8vo 
Campbell on Revelation, 2 vols 8vo 
Watson’s Tracts on Theology, 6 vols 8vo 
Blair’s Lectures, 3 vols 8yvo 
Tucker’s Light of Nature, Svo calf 
Horsley on the Psalms, 2 vols 8vo 
Lowth on Isaiah, 2 vols 8vn 
Cogan on the Passions, 4 vols 8vo 
Paley’s works, 4 vols 8vo 
Larduer’s works, 9 vols 8vo 
Roly Bible, folio London large type 
Lardner’s works, w» *Ols Sto 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols tio 
Doddridge’s Sermons, 4 vols Svo 
Modern Sculpture, folio 
Christian Examiner, complete, 25 vols 
Robert Hall’s works, 6 vols 8vo 
Belsham’s Translation of the Epistles 
Patrick’s Paiaphrase, 3 vols 8¥o 
Jortin’s Tracts, 2 vols 8vo 
Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington street. 
aug 10 


COTT’S PROSE WURKS, 27 and 28.—Sub- 
/ scribers to Walter Scott’s Prose works, Edinburg 
edition, can procure vols 27 and 28, to match the 
previous volumes. These volumes contain Tales of 
a Grandfather, France. 
Just received at TICK NOR’S. jy 20 














pecs ety LS, complete—Sketeches by 
oz, complete in 10 Numbers. Just ived 
at TICK NOR’s. Aug. 10. 





N® BOOK BY ROGET .—Outlines ot Physi- 
ology: with an appeudix on Phenology. By 
P. M. Roget. M. D —first American edition, re- 
vised, with numerous Notes. Just reccived at 
TICKNOR’S. Aug. 19. 


WORK FOR FAMILY AND SABBATH 
SCHOOL LIBARIES,—Stewart’s Residence 
at (he Sandwich Islands enlarged including an in- 
troduction and notes, by the Rev. Wm. Ellis.— It 
is not with the ordinary business like feeling of 
our profession that we announce the appearance vf the 
present handsome volume.—Our Country contains 
few discriptive writers who excell Mr, Stewart. 
His landscapes are sketched with all the freshness 
and beauty of nature, and spread before the mind of 
the reader with the effect ot painting, Equally felici- 
tous, also, are his delinea'ions of men and manners, 
of which he is a close observer. Writing, moreover, 
with the heart ofa Christian missionary, his works 
— been extensively popular.—WV. Y¥. Commer- 
eial. 
Published by WEEKS, JORDAN &. CO. 
Aug. 10. 
HE BOSTON SPEAKER.—Being a collection 
4. of pieces for Declamation. In prose, poetry and 
dialogue. Designed for the younger classes in Aca‘l- 
emies and Common Schools. Published by JOSEPH 
DOWE, 22 Court st. episl2w august 10 


ULPIT BIBLES,—Just received, Elegant folio 
. Pulpit Bibles. Also Family and Pocket Bibles. 
3EN’J H. GRKEEN 124 Washington, corner of Wa- 
‘er streets. august 19 


( EW BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHUOLS.- 
Joseph Dowe, 22 Court Street, Has received 
good variety of Juvenile Books, designed for Su)- 

ath Sehools. epistw august 10 
RIESTLEY ON THE CORRUPTIONS OF 

! CHRISTIANITY .—A History of the Corrup- 

‘ons of Christianity, by Joseph Priestley, L. L. D. 

( 4 some parts abridged, with appendices, 

Be Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? 
Vhence then hath it tares ? 


This valuable work, which Dr 


onsidered among the most u itings, 
as been recently FE ety anim 4 


republished in this country by 
he Messrs. Prentiss of Keene, in a neat 12mo at 4 
ery reasonable price. Fer sale at the office of the 
hristian Register. august 10 

















Priestley himself 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in: six months, 
* Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 
= psc edhe —_ pay in advance 
t five copies, six: ry. be sent tis. 
i? No subscription discontioued, except at the 
e dae zs the publisher, until alf arranges are 
}. Uda Ss oR at 
na taper ser as well ag letters of busines#, 
BY to the Christian Register, should be addres 
al to DAVID Reep, Boston. : 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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